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MIRIAM SILBERSTEIN. 


By LESLIE GURNELL. 


*‘TLe monde du coeur et le monde des sens—ces deux domaines ot l’amour 
habite—restent inaccessibles au législateur. II s’accomplit 14 des infamies 
qu’aucune sanction humaine ne peut atteindre ; il s’y manifeste des héroismes 
qu’aucune gloire humaine ne couronne 


HE lived with an uncle and aunt who kept a second-hand shop 

in one of those wide thoroughfares of the East End, where 

Mordecai succeeds unto Solomon, and Levi neighbours Mordecai. 

She was a little Jewess, a Pole by birth, and had been brought over 
to England as a baby. 

All she knew of life for the first twelve years was represented to 
her by this seemingly endless road, where the booths of fruit and 
flower sellers and vendors of winkles line the pavement in serried 
ranks, and there is a continuous roar of traffic, a continuous tramp 
and shuffle of passing feet almost from dawn to dawn. 

She was a slender graceful child, with a small mobile face lit with 
enormous dark eyes, eyes at once soft and intensely brilliant, over- 
shadowed by masses of curly black hair, and impenetrably furtive as 
those of some little wild animal ; and she was full to the brim of the 
restless intelligence, the ardent ambition, the dauntless perseverance 
of her race. But of these qualities she was but dimly aware herself, 
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and that only sometimes when she rebelled against her lot with a 
vague discontent, not knowing what it was she wanted. 

What she thought she wanted most was a little love—at twelve 
years old she thought that a little would satisfy her—and a great deal 
of knowledge. She felt sure she could never have enough of that. 

She had been sent to school, but her quick talents had brought 
her all too soon up to the requisite standard of what “an honourable 
Jewish maiden” is called upon to know, and her uncle had taken her 
away to help his wife in the house and learn the practical things of 
life, and her horizon became finally bounded by the little stuffy back 
kitchen where they ate fried fish and onions, and lived in the after 
scent. Late one dusty afternoon in mid June her lagging feet, tired 
with the hard baking pavements, paused at the gateway of the Bethnal 
Green Museum. ‘Though she lived within a mile of it she had never 
seen it except from the outside, and now as she loitered slowly 
towards the open doorway, where “ Admission Free” was stuck up in 
large letters, a sudden impulse came upon her to go in and look. 
She was late already. A scolding was inevitable. So much the 
better if she could get a little pleasure thrown in. 

The shady coolness inside was delicious after the glare and heat, 
and there were only a few people—poorly clad like herself—moving 
quietly about. Miriam went upstairs first and looked at the pictures, 
but they did not interest her much. She was well versed in Jewish 
history, but knew little of English. She knew the story of the 
Maccabees and Judith and Holofernes by heart, but the beruffled 
favourites of Elizabeth, and long-locked cavaliers of a later period— 
“ Astley and Sir Marmaduke and Rupert of the Rhine ”—were mere 
names to her. She decided very quickly that she had seen enough 
of them, and went downstairs again, to stare into the glass cases full 
of dainty China figures and queer birds and beasts. What she liked 
best was a white silk screen under glass, worked over with exquisite 
designs of flowers and butterflies in faint coloured silks, and little 
ladies and gentlemen in quaint costumes with powder and patches 
and high-heeled red shoes. She sat down on an empty bench near 
by to rest, and gradually her thoughts grew confused and a delicious 
drowsiness stole over her. She dreamt—confusedly at first, then as 
her sleep became sounder more clearly—and in her dream the 
nearest little gentleman on the screen, clad in pale blue satin with a 
three-cornered black velvet hat set on the side of his head, stepped 
daintily out of the gilt frame, and holding out his minute hand bade 
her come up and be one of them. “It isn’t much fun, you know,” 
he said, “we have to stay very still and always behave nicely, but you 
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will wear a charming dress, and people will come and admire you all 
day long, and you needn’t be afraid of getting soiled—there’s a notice 
up to say ‘ Don’t touch.’” And Miriam was just going to say “ Yes” 
rapturously, when he opened his tiny rosebud mouth and began to 
sing the street song of the hour— 


Over the garden wall, the prettiest girl of all, 
And you may bet I’ll never forget the night our lips in kisses met— 
Over the garden wall. 


And alas! he sang it with the true Whitechapel accent, and the 
spell broke sharply. 

“There’s a notice up to say ‘Don’t touch,’” said Miriam aloud, 
and the sound of her own voice woke her. She felt as if some 
one had touched her gently, and when she opened her startled eyes 
she saw a tall, fresh-coloured young woman in a clean blue cotton 
frock and a shady hat standing close beside her. 

“ How sound you were sleeping, little girl,” said the stranger in a 
pleasant voice—a voice from which the Whitechapel accent was con- 
spicuously absent, that had quite a different intonation from any 
voice Miriam had ever heard before. “I was afraid you were going 
to slip off the seat on to the floor. That was why I woke you. Are 
you very tired?” 

She looked pityingly at the little Jewess’s pallid face, in which 
the big black eyes burnt with such a restless flame, and then she sat 
down beside her. Miriam looked back into the speaker’s sweet 
honest face and took courage. She was savagely shy of strangers— 
_ her first impulse had been instant flight. 

“ Yes, I’m very tired, but I was having a nice dream.” 

She had never spoken to a lady in her life before, but she felt 
sure that this girl was a lady, and she wondered where she could 
have come from. Ladies were not a common incident of White- 
chapel in those days. 

“Were you? What was it about ?” 

And after a furtive doubtful glance under her lashes, Miriam 
related her dream, hesitatingly at first, then with greater confidence, 
and curious little dramatic gestures and shades of expression which 
caught and kept her listener’s surprised interest. But in the midst 
of “Over the garden wall” she stopped abruptly and slipped to her 
feet. 

“T must go now. I’m awful late. Aunt ’ll scold like anything,” 
and she made a quaint grimace, expressive more of defiance than 
fear. 

12 
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“Stop a minute,” said the lady hastily,-opening the cover of the 
little straw basket in her lap. ‘“ Have some of these first.” 

It was full of great ripe strawberries. 

“Oh ! my eye, what beauties! But,” drawing back, “don’t you 
want them yerself?” 

“No. I’m going back to the country to-morrow, where these 
came from. I shall have plenty.” 

“But they were meant for someone else? You couldn’t have 
known you were going to meet me?” 

“‘ Yes, they were for a sick woman, a friend of mine, but when I 
went to-day I found that she was dead. I should like you to have 
them now. Eat them up.” 

With a tender motherliness in her blue eyes she watched the 
tired thirsty child devour the fruit. 

“T wonder what sort of woman you'll grow up into,” she said 
presently, following out aloud her own train of thought. 

“‘T mean to be an actress,” answered Miriam with great decision. 
“That’s my line, and no mistake.” 

“Oh! I hope not,” with entire disapproval in her kind voice. 
“Tt isn’t at all a nice thing to be. It’s such a hard life, and full of— 
of—-temptation. I wouldn’t if I were you.” 

Miriam stared. This was a view of things so new, and so wholly 
opposed to her own, that she failed to grasp it. 

“Shall if I can,” she replied shortly, and turned to go. Then 
remembering her manners, paused and said, “ Good-bye, lady, and 
thank you ever so much for the strawberries.” 

It was prettily said, with earnestness and spontaneity, and the 
“lady” with a sudden impulse put both hands lightly on the child’s 
thin shoulders, and bending down her own sweet face, fresh as a 
June rose, kissed Miriam’s pale cheek. 

‘Good-bye, dear little girl,” she said tenderly. ‘God bless you.” 

And Miriam went out again into the dusty, noisy streets with the 
memory of the words, and the face of the speaker fixed in her 
heart. 


II. 


She lay in bed propped up against soft pillows, her lithe attenuated 
figure swathed in a loose wrapper of silk and lace, glancing through 
the pile of letters and morning papers which her maid had just 
brought her, and sipping her chocolate at intervals. 

It was good to lie here in this dainty, luxurious room, where the 
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sunlight was tempered by pale tinted curtains, and the scent of 
flowers swept in with each breath of air from the half-open windows. 
Down below—far down below—came up the occasional roll of 
passing cabs and carriages, sounds enough to remind her that she 
was in the heart of fashionable London, not more than enough to 
accentuate, rather than disturb, the delicious dreamy quiet of her 
own surroundings. 

With sometimes a frown, but oftener a smile of pleasure and 
gratified vanity, she scanned the papers first. They all gave a 
prominent place and a lengthy criticism to the first night of “A 
Woman Sacrificed,” and to the marvellous impersonation of its 
heroine by Miss Wanda Weston. . . . “ Perfect grasp of each subtle 
characterisation ”—‘“ Wonderful power of expressing either passion 
or pathos in its utmost intensity”... “ The audience—among which 
was to be seen royalty and the creme de la crime of society—went 
beside itself, first with emotion and then with enthusiasm. The 
great actress—for great in the fullest sense of the word she un- 
doubtedly is—was called half a dozen times before the curtain and 
acknowledged her ovation with exquisite grace.” She murmured 
the words in scraps half aloud, then paused. The paper slipped 
from her fingers and a sudden melancholy clouded the tired radiance 
of her great liquid dark eyes. So it was true. Her goal was reached, 
her childhood’s dream realised. She was a great actress. The 
critics said so, and the big uncritical public had confirmed their 
judgment with no grudging assent. 

She was too true an artist to be really vain, and she knew that 
the praise was deserved, that she had toiled unwaveringly for years 
to gain it, and it was sweet to her. Yet it set her thinking thoughts 
not wholly of triumph or pleasure. She left the papers lying, took 
up her letters, ran through them hastily, and dropped them one by 
one in a little heap till she came to the last two, which lay together 
underneath all the rest. One was a note in a man’s handwriting 
that she knew well, the other in a woman’s, which was strange to her. 
The first ran thus: 

* Dear Wanda,— 

**T have to leave town for a week on business ; may I come 
and see you some time to-day?” (She glanced at the heading and 
saw it was from his rooms in Jermyn Street, dated Sunday 2 A M.) 
“T can’t tell you all I felt last night, you would probably be angry if 
I did. It was a splendid triumph for you, and I can’t even venture 
to hope that you remembered I was there looking on at it. I had 
no idea acting could be such a reality as that. I felt while it lasted 
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as if you would break my heart as you broke that other fellow’s in 
the piece. It was magnificent, of course—everyone said so—but I 
hated to see you act the part of a bad woman, you who are so good 
and true and noble. But you will think this all nonsense, and 
nonsense I, of all people, have no business to trouble you with. Let 
me have one line to say when I may come. 
“ Yours always, 
‘GEOFFREY TREMAINE.” 


As she read the concluding words, the clear-cut, rather hard lines of 
her thin strenuous face softened. Her eyes and lips grew tender. 
She read it through twice, and then lay back among her pillows, her 
tired limbs and throbbing head at rest, her thoughts turned into 
other happier channels. 

For a quarter of an hour she remained so, gazing into vacancy 
with absent eyes, dreaming a dream which she had thought was put 
away from her for ever, in which she had neither part nor lot. Then 
she roused herself with a start at the remembrance that she had a 
business appointment with her manager at twelve o’clock, and that 
there was barely time for her to get up and dress. As she moved 
and sat upright she saw the other letter lying there unread, and tore 
it open. 

She began the “ Dear Miss Weston” with the absorbed look still 
in her eyes, her mind elsewhere, nor did she notice the address. She 
thought it was a begging appeal of some sort. Then her expression 
changed with that suddenness which was half the beauty and all the 
fascination of its mobile features, a part of the talent which she 
brought to the perfection of her art. A faint flush crept slowly 
under her pale smooth skin, and her delicate sinuous red lips set in 
a hard line. 

** Dear Miss Weston,—I feel that I am taking a great and un- 
warrantable liberty in writing to you, but perhaps it will not seem so 
unwarrantable to you when you have read through this letter, and 
carefully considered its contents. I feel sure you will do this, that 
you will not throw it into the waste-paper basket unread, because it 
may be painful to you. 

*T am Geoffrey Tremaine’s sister—his elder sister. Perhaps you 
have heard him speak of me, for in some ways I have been almost a 
mother to him—I have tried to be. But I am only his sister. I 
have not a mother’s sacred right to plead in this letter, and perhaps 
you will not be able to forgive me. But I must risk that. In any 
case I feel sure that you are too noble a woman to revenge my 
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action on him, or to make mischief between us. You might easily 
do both or either. Bu you will not. I have studied the likeness 
of you that stands always on Geoffrey’s dressing-table when he is at 
home. It is not like other pictures of actresses. It is a clever, 
earnest face, and it has a look of sadness in it as if you too had 
suffered. Perhaps you have already guessed what I want of you. 
I want you to set my young brother free—to let him go. More 
than that, I want you to send him away from you. He is at a 
turning point in his life. He loves you, I know that; but he is 
young, he will get over it, and his whole future is at stake. You, in 
your position, at the outset of a great career, cannot want to marry 
a country squire with a bare thousand a year of income and an 
encumbered estate that needs all his care, and for anything else— 
oh ! forgive me if I seem to be insulting you—but I know that such 
things be—for any other tie between you, I beseech of you don’t 
begin it. It will ruin him. In heart and character I mean, if in 
nothing else. Already I can see how it is changing and embittering 
him. And it breaks my heart. But it is not too late. If it were, 
he would be happier and less restless, I can guess that too. You 
can send him away now. It will cost you nothing, and it is every- 
thing for him, an upright honourable future, the possibility of a 
happy marriage. I feel Iam putting it badly, but I can only write 
as I feel. To you perhaps it will only seem ridiculous, a jest to 
laugh at. And yet I don’t think so. You have such a wonderful 
understanding of human hearts and emotions if half they say of you 
is true. He is my only brother. Perhaps if I had several I could 
afford to lose him. To you he is only one man among a hundred 
who admire you. He is the pride and joy of mylife. If he was not 
dearer to me than anyone else on earth, I should not be writing this. 
Again asking you to forgive me,—I remain, yours faithfully, 
“ ELINOR TREMAINE.” 


Miss Weston drew a long breath as she came to the end, the 
frown between her straight black eyebrows deepening sharply. 
Then she got up and dressed without ringing for her maid, and 
before she was quite ready the servant came to tell her that her 
manager was waiting for her in the drawing-room. 

“Say I will be there in ten minutes, and come back for these 
notes and send them out at once.” 

She sat down at a little writing-table and scrawled them off with 
fingers that trembled still from the nervous strain she had gone 
through. 
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“Dear Geoffrey,—Come and dine with me to-night at eight 
o’clock. I shall be alone, and you can propound your Philistine 


theories of art at length.— Yours, 
“WANDA.” 


She paused for some seconds before she wrote the other. Then 
an expression that was almost vindictive came into her face. 

“ Dear Madam,—I have read your letter. Your brother is of an 
age to take care of himself, and if he chooses to make a fool of 
himself about me I for one shall not try to prevent him.—Yours 


faithfully, 
“WANDA WESTON.” 


But when a moment later the maid returned to take the letters, 
she handed her only the one addressed to Geoffrey Tremaine, Esq., 
with an injunction to send it out at once. 

“The other will keep till to-night.” She slipped it into her 
writing-case. 


ITI. 


Their ¢é/e-a-téte dinner was nearly over. The dessert had been 
handed and the manservant had noiselessly left the room. While he 
was waiting they had kept up an intermittent flow of conversation, 
but now a silence had fallen on them. 

Tremaine sat on her right hand, and leaning back watched her 
under his half-closed lids. She did not seem aware of his gaze, 
hardly of his presence, but with her elbow on the table, picked one 
by one the big ripe strawberries from a dish near, and ate them 
slowly, with a curious smile flickering now and again across her pale, 
sombre face. 

She was dressed entirely in dull poppy red, long clinging dra- 
peries, and no ornaments. ‘The mass of deep colour heightened the 
effect of her pallor and the profound soft flame of her great black 
eyes. Asa couple they were a singular and picturesque contrast, as 
they sat there in the waning summer light. A juxtaposition of 
intensely opposite types and expressions. The woman striking and 
distinguished, not by reason of birth, or breeding, or beauty, but by 
sheer force of intellect, of restless ambition, and a will like steel. She 
was interesting, she was a personage. In her presence you thought 
only of the woman, and forgot to wonder whether she was a lady in 
the conventional sense or not. But the man—a quite young fellow 
—was a more than ordinarily good specimen of the best type of 
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English gentleman—well born, well grown, well groomed, pleasant to 
look at, and pleasant to live with. His charming boyish face was 
expressive of an excellent disposition and not too much brains. 
Perhaps it was the mere violence of contrast and a complete divorce 
of common interests that had first drawn them together. 

“ A penny for your thoughts,” he said presently. “I have been 
watching you for the last five minutes and wondering what they can 
be.” 

“T was recalling the first time I ever ate strawberries like these.” 
She paused with one half-way to her lips and looked at it critically. 
“ They were just like these, big and ripe and fresh from the country. 
By the way, I never thanked you for sending me them. It was very 
good of you; they taste nicer than the ones I buy. I can fancy that 
they grew in some quaint old country garden, such as I have never 
seen.” 

“Yes, it’s a dear old garden,” he answered eagerly. ‘“ Nota bit 
grand or smart, but awfully jolly. HowTI should like to take you 
there and show it you.” 

She frowned slightly as if his speech was unwelcome, and went 
on slowly with what she had been saying in a tired, sarcastic voice. 

‘Yes, I remember them so well, those strawberries. I remember 
thinking that I had never tasted anything so delicious, and that when 
I was grown up to be a great actress—I always meant to be a great 
actress, you know, it was part of my programme—I would have 
strawberries every day of the year. I didn’t know much about the 
fruit seasons in those days, and I thought money could buy every- 
thing.” 

Her companion glanced at her in surprise and laughed—a plea- 
sant, boyish laugh. 

“What a funny child you must have been. I can’t remember 
when I ate my first strawberries. I used to rifle the beds at home as 
soon as I could run alone.” 

Her eyes lit up with a gleam of anger. 

“I dare say. You were born with a silver spoon in your mouth. 
You had only to ask to have. I was born in Whitechapel and 
reared in Whitechapel. It’s true I haven’t seen it for some years, 
and have lost its charming accent ; but I was thirteen when I came 
away—old enough to remember the life I led there. Such a life! 
Hideous, dull, sordid.” She smiled scornfully, watching the effect 
of her words in the changed, startled expression of his face. 

“Wouldn’t you like to hear some more about my delightful 
idyllic childhood? I’m sure you would.” 
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“TI want to know nothing about you, Wanda, which you don’t 
care to tell. You are you. That is more than enough for me.” 

His eyes met hers firmly, and laid his offering of loyal devo- 
tion at her wayward feet. And for the moment the tribute to her 
mere womanhood touched and restrained her. 

“ And so you think I acted well last night? You liked it? You 
were interested? What did you think was my weak point? The 
critics don’t seem to have found it out yet, but sometimes the im- 
pression of an outsider is worth all their jargon.” 

Tremaine looked at her and hesitated. 

“Oh! so you think I have a weak point? Well, what is it?” 

“Of course, I know I’m not ina position to offer an opinion, I 
don’t know enough about acting ; but it struck me——” 

‘Well, what struck you? For Heaven’s sake don’t be bashful. 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings——” 

** And you won’t be offended ?” 

“ Bah !” 

“ Well then,” reddening, and with an effort, “I thought that you 
were splendid and all right in every scene except the one where you 
are supposed to be in love with what’s his name. Somehow you 
weren’t tender enough. It didn’t give me the idea that you really 
cared for the fellow, but perhaps I’m wrong,” he added quickly. 

“No,” she answered smiling, “you are right. What’s wrong lies 
here”—she touched the place where her heart beat—‘‘perhaps it will 
cure itself some day.” She rose with a sigh. ‘Come into the 
drawing-room and finish your dissertation there.” 

He made no reply, and she went and flung herself on a wide deep 
lounge between the windows, and he came and stood for a minute in 
silence looking down at her with his hands in his pockets. 

“Won't you smoke? or do you want any more shocks?” she 
asked, “because I can give you plenty more. You didn’t imagine 
that I was brought up ‘on the steps of a throne,’ did you? It’s true 
some well-to-do people did adopt me when I was thirteen, and give 
me a good education, but they were people you would think quite 
common—not fit to speak to.” Her contemptuous tone hurt him, 
and he winced. 

“You are such a wonderfully clever woman, so different from 
anyone I have ever known, I feel myself often so inferior to you, that 
it would never occur to me to bother about all that if—if——” 

He paused, and she thought she read what was coming in his 
ardent eyes, and stretched out her hand as if to ward it off. 

“ Not even if I told you that my name is not Wanda Weston—or 
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Wanda anything for that matter”—with an ironic intonation, “ but 
merely Miriam Silberstein. ‘That I am the child of poor Polish Jews 
—a renegade faithless Jewess—whom her kith and kin, mere miserable 
downtrodden peasants as they are, would spit upon and deny in her 
own land, and regard as viler than the vilest Christian outcast? IfI 
told you all that, would you still say what you were going to say?” 

She sat upright, her hands with their gleaming rings clenched in 
the soft down of the cushions, a spot of colour in each cheek, and 
her eyes one flame of passion. 

“Tt is the truth—the truth—the truth, and you know now what 
no other soul in London knows about me. I come from the gutter 
and the slums. You come from the other world which I shall always 
stand outside. I am only good enough to be your mistress, and I 
decline—I decline to be that. Other men may insult me as they 
please ; I don’t care, but you—but you——” 

She stopped short, breathing quickly, and he knelt down beside 
her, and took her hand and kissed it, as the devout kiss a holy relic. 

“T was not going to insult you. I was going to ask you to be 
my wife,” he said in a whisper. “ All that you have told me is 
nothing. I would as soon call you Miriam as Wanda. I only care 
to know one thing.” 

His eyes sought hers and searched them as if he would see into 
her very soul, and her lids did not sink; she sustained his gaze 
unflinchingly. 

“Oh yes, Iam what is technically called a ‘good’ woman. I am 
not pure and modest as your women folk are pure and modest, I 
dare say. Why should I be? I know all the evil of the world, all 
the coarseness and brutality of men, as I know the tricks of my trade. 
I am not a saint, but I am virtuous because vice does not tempt me. 
I live by my head, not my heart. I try and forget that I have a sex. 
It is only a curse to women such as me.” 

“You mean that you don’t care for me?” 

Hestill held her hand, but his voice had changed. Unconsciously 
it betrayed his hurt pride and humiliation. He had done her a 
great honour. He had meant to. But she hardly seemed aware 
of it. 

“‘T don’t know,” she said slowly, “ whether I do or not.” 

But she put her other hand round his neck, and leaning forward 
touched his broad smooth forehead with her lips just where the crisp 
fair curls ceased growing. Then she pushed him away. 

“ You know I told you you would have to go away directly after 
dinner,” she said quite in her usual voice. “It’s nearly ten now, and 
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I am dead beat. I'll give you some coffee, and then you must say 
good-bye.” 

“ Good-night you mean,” with an accent of reproach. 

“ Well, good-night if you like it better.” And she got up and went 
across the room. 

“ By the way, how about that photograph you promised me?” 
she said presently when he had drunk his coffee. He set down the 
cup and began to search his breast coat pocket. She came and 
stood close beside him, and as he drew something from it she saw in 
an instant’s glance that it was not his own photograph but a woman’s. 
He saw it too, and thrust it hastily back. 

“ Ah! here it is,” and he took out the one he sought and held it 
towards her. She looked at it with unseeing eyes. 

“Whose was that other one?” she asked in a low voice. “Is it 
so precious that you always carry it about with you ?” 

He moved uneasily. 

“Oh, no. It’s only an old one of one of my sisters—my eldest 
sister. I happen to be carrying it about because Bounce, my terrier, 
knocked it off the table and broke the frame. I am going to get a 
new one for it.” He saw the ironic gleam of disbelief in her dark 
eyes, and flushed scarlet. 

“Do you think I would lie to you? See for yourself.” 

He pulled the bit of cardboard from his pocket again and put it 
into her hand. It was the head and shoulders of a girl taken some 
ten years earlier ; a little faded by time, but still giving the impres- 
sion of a good likeness. A round-faced girl somewhere in her 
twenties, with smoothly parted hair that you guessed to be brown 
and eyes which you felt sure in the nature of things must be blue, 
wearing an old-fashioned frock with a frill of lace round the throat. 
It was a sweet face, not pretty, yet with a certain likeness to her 
brother. 

Miriam Silberstein looked at it fora minute insilence. Then she 
said abruptly : 

‘Does she often stay in London? I don’t know, but I fancy—I 
fancy—I’ve seen her somewhere.” 

“Oh, yes ; she comes up occasionally, but she doesn’t show much 
in places where you’d be likely to see her. She doesn’t care about 
the park, and isn’t much of a theatre-goer. She likes staying in the 
East End at a house they’ve started there for ladies who work 
among the poor. She does a lot about the country holiday fund for 
poor children. I don’t think you could ever have seen her.” 

“No; probably not. I’m not very fond of revisiting my old 
haunts.” 
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He glanced at her in surprise. For the moment he had forgotten 
all she had told him that evening. Her present personality made 
it seem so wildly incongruous. And Miriam did not give him time 
to reflect. 

“ Her eyes are like yours? ” 

“Ves. I don’t think otherwise we are alike. Dear old Nell, she 
is such an angel of goodness that one never thinks whether she is 
pretty or not. I believe, though, she was rather pretty then. That 
was taken ages ago. She had it done for me when I first went to 
Eton, and I’ve carried it everywhere with me since. You see my 
mother died when I was quite a little chap, and Nell has been 
mother and sister in one to us all. Now the others are all married.” 

Miriam turned the little picture round. Across the back was 
written in a clear firm hand that was not quite strange to her: “ For 
my own boy, from his loving Nell,” and the date. 

“ And she didn't marry ?” 

“No. It was cruel luck, and I think it was a beastly shame, and 
ought not to have been allowed. She was engaged to a man in 
China. He wasn’t well enough off to marry her at once, so he went 
out again and waited and got a good billet, and wrote and asked her 
tocomeouttohim. But just then my mother died, and there were all 
us brats, and my father was perfectly helpless without someone to 
look after us ; and I was ill at the time and the only boy, and Nell 
said she couldn’t leave me—leave us, I mean—and that he must 
wait another year or two. Well, he wouldn’t, and she broke off her 
engagement. The brute married within the year—I suppose it was 
natural. But you can understand that I always feel I owe more to 
her than to anyone. ‘lhe old home would have been precious dreary 
without Nell.” 

“ Her name is Elinor?” 

“ Her christened name? Yes.” 

She put the two photographs side by side, and looked at them 
again. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “ I know now who you remind me of. Do 
you think,” she added quickly, ina biting voice, “that it would please 
her if you brought me home as your wife ?” 

“TI don’t know,” he answered, staring down at the tip of his 
patent leather shoe, “I haven’t thought about that.” 

“No, my dear boy,” she said quietly, “‘ I don’t suppose you have. 
And now here is your sister’s photograph. I shal! keep yours—it is 
very like you. You must go now. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand. 
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“Tt really is only good-night,” he answered, holding it gently. 
“T forgot to tell you, I came here on false pretences. I’m not going 
out of town to-morrow after all.” ... 

Her eyes followed him as he crossed the room togo. How much 
would it cost her to let him go altogether? She was not sure. She 
did not feel sure of anything to-night. But as she stood there her 
mind slipped back again involuntarily to a past of which she seldom 
thought, and her present luxurious surroundings faded with the 
intensity of her recollection. She saw herself once more a tired 
unhappy child trudging along the hot dusty streets ; she saw the look 
of the wide cool hall of the museum, and then herself asleep and 
dreaming on the bench. Her memory recalled clearly the girl’s face 
into which she had looked on waking. Was it the same she had seen 
again to-night, or was that alla fancy? And either way what need 
it matter to her, or why should it influence her actions at this 
distance of time? ... 

For long she stood motionless where he had left her, wrapt in an 
absorbed train of thought. Then she went to her room, and taking 
from her writing-case the note she had written that morning to Elinor 
Tremaine, she tore it across and across. Her outlook on life and the 
world had changed since the morning. .. . 

Then she rang the bell. Her manservant answered it, a grave 
elderly person with the air of an old-fashioned butler in a genteel 
comedy. 

“Gibson, when Mr. Tremaine calls to-morrow or any other day, 
at whatever time, say ‘ Not at home.’ Do you understand?” 

The man bowed with an impassive face that betrayed no 
astonishment. 

“Ves, madam.” 

“ And tell Julie she can go to bed ; I shall not want her again 
to-night. And you can put out the lights here.” 





OF BIRDS’ SONGS. 


OMMON as birds are, their music ever in our ears, there is 
yet a haziness in the minds of many even musical people 
on the subject of their songs. No two songs, for example, can be 
less alike than those of the blackbird and thrush, and they sing 
all through the spring days (one of them sings through many a 
winter day too); they may be heard in towns, they may be heard 
even in London; but I doubt if nineteen out of twenty of the 
many who listen to them with pleasure know one song from the 
other. And even those who have knowledge of out-of-door things, 
and who write lovingly and intelligently of them, seem to have 
been bewildered when they touched upon birds’ voices. In Charles 
Kingsley’s justly popular “Prose Idylls” is a paper entitled “A 
Charm of Birds,” and I know nothing more happy than most of 
his descriptions of birds’ songs. But one of these is at least mis- 
leading—his words, I mean, upon the willow-wren and garden- 
warbler, “so alike in voice that it is often difficult to distinguish 
them unless we attend carefully to the expression.” And then 
follow words which make me think the name of willow-wren has 
been transposed for garden-warbler, and garden-warbler for willow- 
wren, or that the writer was not sure of his bird. “For the garden- 
warbler,” he says, ‘beginning with high and loud notes, runs down 
in cadence, lower and softer, till joy seems conquered by very 
weariness ; while the willow-wren, with a sudden outbreak of 
cheerfulness, though not quite sure... that he is not doing a 
silly thing, struggles on to the end of his story with a hesitating 
hilarity in feeble imitation of the blackcap’s bacchanalian dactyls.” 
Now, unless we transpose the names, this description is really 
misleading. 

And yet, when we come to consider our English song-birds, 
their number is not so bewilderingly large as to make the accurate 
knowledge of their music any very great task. Of the six hundred and 
odd birds which are included in Dresser’s “List of European Birds,” 
some 376 species are on the list of British birds, and these are 
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further reduced to two hundred, which are all that can fairly be called 
common. But many of these are sea-coast birds, and we may say 
roughly that hardly more than a hundred species are ordinarily 
to be met with along the roads and in the fields and woods of 
England, and of these not half are song-birds in the widest sense 
of the word. It would, then, seem no great task to make ourselves 
up in these few songs, certainly less than fifty all told. 

May is undoubtedly the best month in which to begin this 
study. The leaves are not so thick as to be an obstacle to ob- 
servation ; the birds are singing as they will not do in the hotter 
and more busy June days ; there are no young birds about in their 
perplexing suits to bewilder as in July and August. It is not always 
the best month’ in the year in point of weather. Often it is as 
cold as March ; often come days when all growth and spring glow 
seem stopped by cloudy skies and bitter north-east winds, when 
the frozen palms of spring close over us once more; when the 
shining leaves of the hardy celandine look drooping; when the 
more delicate songsters will only sing on the sheltered sunny edges 
of the woods, and even then sing hardly joyously; when we too 
begin to think that the charms of May are overrated, that the 
poets have sung of it in vain. But, take it for all in all, we find 
that the thirty-one days of May have done more to enlighten 
us in bird lore than have the days of any other month in the 
calendar. 

But, on the other hand, some few birds are singing in winter 
or in very early spring, and in that almost silence it is easy to become 
familiar with their songs, and thus have more time to spare for the 
spring arrivals. The bird which comes first on the list of English, 
and indeed of European birds, is one of those who dares to sing 
amid the bare ruined choirs of the leafless trees. This is the missel- 
thrush—a most persistent singer, singing until late in the May 
twilight, and singing, too, in the wild winds and drenching showers 
of less pleasant February and March. If not a dweller in com- 
munities like the rook, yet as many as half a dozen pairs seem to 
frequent one shrubbery, building in the tall trees and shrubs within 
sight and sound of each other. To the song-thrushes it appears to 
have a curious antipathy, and to this I attribute the fact that those 
birds do not venture to lift up their voices in the shrubbery of which 
I am now thinking, and where the missel-thrushes choose to dwell. 
The song of the missel-thrush is a very powerful one, “rich and 
mellow” Seebohm calls it. To my mind there is a “scritch ” in it, 
a harshness which recalls Milton’s “scrannel pipes of wretched 
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straw.” The length of the strain and the phrasing is very similar to 
that of a blackbird’s song, but the whole performance is a wild 
parody of the blackbird’s music. An observant bird lover described 
it as that of “‘a blackbird gone crazy,” in a frenzy, and a blackbird 
without any of the sweetness of a blackbird’s silvery, flute-like voice, 
or the thoughtful deliberation of its utterance. And I do not think 
the missel-thrush is a bird which has impressed its voice on the 
English mind as its wild harsh joyousness perhaps deserves. None 
of the poets have sung of it, while the song-thrush, Shakspere’s 
throstle, and the throstle too of Tennyson after him, is loved with a 
love very little short of that which we bestow on the nightingale. 
Even Newman could turn aside from more transcendent things to 
sing the charms of the “ Winter Thrush”; and I think it must have 
been Wordsworth’s favourite songster, and that it awakened more 
feeling in his mind than did the nightingale, which he dismisses, 
rather unceremoniously indeed, in favour of the stock-dove. There 
are at least few lines in the poetry inspired by bird music which are 
more tenderly beautiful than those which he addresses to a thrush : 


Thou thrush that singest loud, and loud and free, 
Into yon row of willows flit, 
Upon that alder sit ; 

Or sing another song, or choose another tree. 


“Loud and free” exactly expresses that jubilant lyric with no note 
of sadness in it and very little of tenderness, and which could only 
bring discord and an added grief to the sad heart of the listener. 

And to turn to another poet. If anyone who was unfamiliar 
with the thrush’s song were to ask me how to distinguish it, I would 
say, ‘Read Tennyson’s ‘Throstle’” and it will be unfamiliar no more. 
“The wild little” bird “poet’s” song is enshrined in those few lines 
—their spirit, their rhythm, are there, and if we go out with that 
poetry in our minds we shall find no difficulty in recognising at 
once and for ever that wild pean of the spring, that song of 
exultation, of triumph, poured forth by the glad songster from some 
tall tree, and which seems to flood gladness around. “If winter 
comes, can spring be far behind?” asks Shelley; and though the 
thrush’s song may be heard in November it brings all spring to our 
hearts. 

The song of the blackbird is often classed with that of the thrush, 
but unless contrast is a kind of relation, there is little reason for so 
bracketing them together. Indeed the blackbird’s song is unique, 
as Drayton knew three hundred years before our day : 
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The woosel near at hand, that hath a golden bill ; 
As nature had him mark’d of purpose t’let us see 
That from all other birds his tunes should different be. 
For, with their vocal sounds, they sing to pleasant May ; 
Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play. 








The sound is indeed more instrumentalthan vocal, and if we want to 
recognise it we must dismiss from our minds the wild ode of the 
thrush, and listen, some early spring day, for alay of which musing 
thoughtfulness is the chief characteristic. There is no hurry here, no 
careless rapture : it is a meditation, a soliloquy. The bird runs out 
its strains as if for its own amusement, its own fancy, careless of who 
hears it, full of tenderness too, and the sound liquid and soft as that 
of a silver flute. The “médre alters wonderfully towards the end of 
the summer, and becomes harsh, almost unmusical; and we recognise 
then the likeness between its voice and that of its wilder cousin, the 
missel-thrush, although the linked sweetness of phrase is never lost. 

The two thrushes and the black ouzel have detained us long, 
but their voices are a prevailing item in spring music, the blackbird 
beginning its song almost before daylight (and it sounds sweeter in 
the silent dewy dawn than at any other time), the missel and song 
thrushes singing until late in the dusk of twilight. Of the ring- 
ouzel, which follows the thrushes in scientific lists, I might say 
much, for in the wild wastes on the mountain-sides of West 
Herefordshire (which I am recollecting as I write these notes) it is 
common, and its pleasant song, compounded of the songs of many 
other birds, is heard there all through the May days. But it 
cannot be classed among birds which are common throughout 
England, and therefore I pass it by and go on to the water-ouzel— 
though here, too, I might say we have a local bird to deal with. 
For “I am sixty-two,” wrote Ruskin, “and I have passed as much 
time out of these years by torrent sides as most people, but I have 
never seen a water-ouzel alive.” Me felicissime ! by the side of the 
babbling streams of that mountainous district which is to me 
Arcadia, I have spent much time in the glad company of what he 
calls the mysterious little water-ouzel. But in}many places it is rare. 
A keeper fresh from Sussex had never seen it, and did not know its 
name, and it must be catalogued among those treasures which 
England holds only in its wilder nooks. In May it has almost ceased 
to sing, but every reach of our little river has its pair of birds, and 
i their young ones, with speckled plumage and already white bibs, 
ii are being initiated into the art of getting a livelihood. On every 
H boulder we may see them curtseying in their automatic fashion with 
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a drooping movement of one wing, and opening and shutting their 
white eyelids perpetually—a habit which I have not seen noticed by 
any writer. The sweet wren-like song of winter and early spring 
perhaps owes some of its charm to the music of the brook which 
accompanies it; that louder music frequently drowns the bird’s 
voice, and makes it difficult to catch each note, but to those who 
haunt brook-sides, and know the bird by its characteristic plumage, 
the song, too, soon becomes familiar, In May a monotonous chack, 
chack, is all we hear of its voice ; but if I were to stay to chronicle 
the call notes and the notes of alarm or of pleasure which May 
meetings with the birds reveal to us, this little monograph would 
quickly become a volume. 

The brook reminds me (though now I am leaving scientific 
classification and making a great leap onward) that no kingfishers 
add their flash of blue and green glories to the beauties of these little 
streams; and to hear a sedge-warbler we must descend to the valley five 
hundred feet below this table-land, where there are those reed and 
willow beds which are necessary to its happiness. There any May 
afternoon we may hear the hurried grotesque chatter, and see the 
little brown bird with that unmistakable warbler stripe over its eye, 
flitting or climbing restlessly among the willow herb and bushes 
which follow the course of the stream. The creature is not shy, and 
we shall have time to notice that although it keeps among lowly 
things, reeds and rushes and underwood, there is yet a curious 
similarity of manner between it and the willow and wood warblers 
and the chiffchaff, birds which love the height and spaciousness of 
great trees. But no one can ever mistake its voice for that of any 
other bird ; none so hurries and precipitates, or blends so strangely 
and deftly the notes of other birds with its own. 

Before I leave the brookside I must say a word about my friends 
the sandpipers. They are a migratory race, and may be seen on 
many little streams in early and late spring, but it is only in the 
wilder districts that they make their nests as they do in this Arcadia. 
They are noticeable birds, and their flight is a remarkable one, 
a contrast to the straight, heavy flight of the water-ouzel, whose 
neighbours they are. It is sinuous as the course of the stream they 
frequent, and at first sight one might take them for swallows grown 
to an abnormal size. But their colouring corresponds to that of the 
waterbrooks—it is grey as the boulders on which they stand, white 
as the foam around those boulders. Their song, uttered on the 
wing, consists of hardly more than three notes ; and of them, too, as 
of the water-ouzel, we may say that to recognise that song we must 
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get to know the bird and then go on to the song, because, unlike 
thrushes and blackbirds, and many another bird, their music is not 
their characteristic ; it does not force itself upon our ears; eyes will 
be first attracted by the pleasant flitting creature, or by its nest, 
shapely and neat, and hardly larger than the nest of a pipit, which 
nest it much resembles. 

The wheatear, whinchat, and stonechat in scientific lists follow 
the water-ouzel, but are hardly to be called songsters. They 
all have an unexpected way of finishing their short and rather sweet 
little warbling songs; but being birds of striking appearance we shall 
probably recognise them by sight first and then trace their songs 
home. The wheatear is a bird of the wild uncultivated downs and 
wastes ; the whinchat loves gorse fields; the stonechat, too, likes 
something of wildness in its surroundings, but haunts desolate road- 
sides rather than wastes of open ground. Unlike the wheatear and 
whinchat, it remains with us throughout the year. 

The redstart is a bird of gardens and orchards, and is known 
rather by its remarkable white, black, and chestnut plumage, and its 
bright blue eggs, than by its low song. That song bears, says Seebohm, 
“a striking resemblance to the loud and varied notes of the wren, 
and yet it wants their vigour and sprightliness, and is somewhat 
monotonous. It may be well described as a low, weak wren’s song 
without any of that dashing vivacity which seems to be characteristic 
of the music of that active little creature.” 

I suppose the robin’s dreamy and very plaintive warble is familiar 
to everyone. Perhaps most of us connect birds’ songs with poetry, 
and if the thrush’s song is a wild Pindaric ode, the robin’s will rather 
recall the quiet English poetry of the seventeenth century. In that 
poetry a stanza with a short line at the close is very usual ; and the 
robin, too, closes its sad little strains with a shortened cadence which 
is musical and plaintive. 

And leaving the robin, we find ourselves in the presence of the 
first of bird artists. Here comes a singer indeed, who has neither 
equal nor second. If its song is unknown to any who read this, I 
would say, wait until you hear music solemn and yet jubilant as ever 
came from bird ; a voice of transcendent sweetness, variety, and with 
a supreme power of impressing itself on the very inmost fibre of our 
minds, and bringing us into some mysterious sympathy with things 
beyond our understanding; and when you hear it you may know you 
are listening to the nightingale. That song has been described 
over and over again ; poets have loved to sing of it, and Milton, in 
his “O nightingale that on yon blooming spray,” has, with his curious 
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and accurate felicity, found just the word that expresses one of its 
chief charms—its “liquid notes.” Wordsworth’s 


Those notes of thine, they thrill and pierce, 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce, 


express other of its beauties. Keats’s famous ode has in it less of 
the nightingale than of his own feeling on hearing the nightingale, 
but yet his epithet, “ full-throated ease,” hits that carelessness 
of utterance, that unpremeditativeness joined with a supreme 
finish, which places it above and beyond all bird artists. But if I 
were asked what is its best, its most wonderful achievement, I 
should say it was the marvellous crescendo on one note, almost 
human in its artistic perfection. This is “the one low piping sound 
more sweet than all” of Coleridge—Coleridge, who has so defended 
the bird against the charge of melancholy that all other defences can 
be but a plagiarism of his— 
*Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds and hurries and precipitates 
With fast thick warbles his delicious notes. 


Indeed, I do not know how the fable of the melancholy nightin- 
gale has crept into the minds of men; not only is the song exultant, 
but every movement of the bird is full of verve and joyousness. 

The whitethroat, another of our spring arrivals, will make itself 
known to us as we walk along the hedgerows by flitting upwards and 
singing its very joyful, but a trifle monotonous, song as it flies, and 
then diving into the hedge and singing from that covert. It isa 
song which is difficult to diagnose, but here again we first recognise 
the bird, and the song soon becomes familiar to us. The lesser 
whitethroat is a bird of another habit, skulking among under- 
wood, whence is heard its trill or shake, running on into a strain 
which resembles the song of a blackcap sung in an undertone. 
Seebohm, however, likens it to the twittering of a swallow, but it is 
more hurried and vehement. 

The blackcap ranks next to the nightingale without a doubt. Its 
extraordinary power, its jubilant quickness of utterance, its marvellous 
execution as well as the quality of the voice, must strike us at once ; 
and it was a surprise to me that Mr. Burroughs, in his beautiful idyll 
of English song-birds, calls it “‘a rare and much over-praised bird.” 
With regard to the first of these adjectives, we must remember it 
isa relative one. In some districts the bird is really common—in 
some districts and in some seasons; but it seems to me that the 
song can hardly be over-praised. But when we say it comes next to 
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the nightingale as an artist, we do not mean to say that its song 
bears any resemblance to that of the nightingale. Its strain isa 
more continuous warble, without those “flashes of silence” which 
make the nightingale’s song so unique: it is a warble and not an 
impassioned declamation. 

Another of the Sy/vitne with a hurried cheerful song is the 
garden-warbler, which we may hear from the underwood of some 
shrubbery or wilder wood. Unlike the more interesting Phylloscopi, 
who come next in scientific classification, it sings from one spot, from 
which it rarely strays and to which it returns season after season. 
All birds migrate to a certain extent; but our summer migrants, those 
little joyous incarnations of spirit who set forth on feeble wings, not 
knowing whither, at the bidding of an hereditary instinct to which 
they dare not be disobedient, are of all our birds surrounded with 
most of mystery and romance. But almost more wonderful to me 
is the fact that individual birds return to individual spots. To that 
tangle of wild rose-bushes at the edge of the wood, which the garden- 
warbler loved last year, it will return this year; there we shall listen 
for its joyous voice, and not in vain. 

In March and April we may, perhaps, hear the tiny song of the 
tiny golden-crested wren as it flits among the evergreens of the 
shrubbery or the many yew trees of our western hedgerows. But 
that song is little more than a sharp /e-¢ee ending in a soft trill, in- 
audible unless we are close to it, and apt to be entirely passed over 
in May and June amid so many louder voices. The golden-crested 
wren is nearly related to the three Phyl/oscopi, birds with a curious 
individuality of their own; widely distinct as to their songs, but 
alike in colour and in habit. The wood wren’s voice is the most 
noisy and far-reaching of the three. It has two quite distinct songs, 
the first a monotonous yet musical whistle repeated rapidly five or 
six times, and sometimes running on into its other song, which 
begins with a ¢wee-twee-twee, and ends in a very joyous trill. These 
loud ringing notes are repeated again and yet again through a whole 
May morning, the tiny body of the singer absolutely quivering with 
the exertion which it repeats so untiringly. It is a most persistent 
singer, singing as it searches leaf after leaf of the tall trees, singing 
as it flits to another tree, singing if you approach its nest, singing as 
you depart from it. The strangely resonant and metallic notes of 
the chiffchaff are known to us all, for they bear no resemblance to 
the music of any other bird, except perhaps that of the great tit- 
mouse. As a rule, two notes only are the limit of its song, but 
sometimes I seem to hear a third added. One swallow may not 
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make a summer, but one chiffchaff’s ringing voice does make spring, 
and, moreover, it keeps up the spring feeling in our hearts long after 
spring has ceased to be, for the bird sings until late in the autumn. 
The willow wren’s song has of late been much extolled by bird 
lovers, Mr. Fowler and Mr. Burroughs both praising it very highly. 
To me it is disappointing, thin in quality and little varied; but the 
“ dying fall” at the end is really beautiful. It is almost an echo of 
the first notes—ethereal music hardly to be heard by mortal ears. 
And as with the three other P%yZ/oscopi, the form and colour of the 
bird is very attractive, and wonderfully suited to the trees which it 
inhabits. Not that it is of their colour, but it is a hue which takes 
their colour, as a more exact match would not do—reflects the green, 
is flecked over with the shadows of the leaves ; and the birds them- 
selves are almost leaf-like in their motions as they flutter among the 
foliage or flit hither and thither as lightly as leaves dance in the wind. 
If these warblers are the birds designated as Kakochrooi and 
Kakobioi by Aristotle, we must resent both terms on their behalf, 
for they are singularly attractive little creatures both in colour and 
in habits. 

The sedge-warbler we have already considered, and our list of 
summer migrants closes with an exceedingly interesting, and in some 
districts a rare, bird, the little grasshopper-warbler. Its song is so 
unusual, so unique, so monotonous, so unlike any other English 
bird’s voice, that if once heard it is never forgotten. It consists only 
of a prolonged sound as of the reel of a fishing-rod quickly wound 
up, with alternations of loud and soft, as if a door were being opened 
and shut between the listener and the singer. To see the shy 
little creature will require more patience and perseverance than can 
be expected of any but a professional ornithologist, who is trained 
in habits of waiting long hours for one audience with one bird. 

And next we come to a very homely bird—the hedge sparrow— 
singing among the low hedges, and in winter approaching human 
habitations and singing around them as it picks up crumbs with the 
house sparrows. It is a bird which is often passed over from its 
unassuming quiet ways, but its sweet song and its gentle trustful 
heart give it an interest and an individuality of its own quite apart 
from that interest which all these winged darlings, who are free of 
that element into which we cannot rise, must inspire in us, even if 
they are only clothed in the dull brown, and only sing the homely 
little song of our hedge sparrow. 

Whether the three titmice can be called songsters in any sense 
of the word, I feel doubtful. The sawing note of the great titmouse 
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has been already noticed, and is quite unmistakable ; the blue tit- 
mouse makes himself familiar by his pretty livery and his flitting 
antics, and his few rather unmelodious but very joyful notes soon 
become familiar too. The long-tailed titmouse, who consorts much 
with the golden-crested wrens in winter, is an exceedingly loquacious 
bird, and makes its presence quickly known by its dicaci#é, its pert 
chirping prattle, but it has even less claim to the title of a song-bird 
than have its two larger cousins. 

The wren’s bright little poem, a mighty song for such a little 
creature, has a wonderful amount of animation and dash, and heard 
in the low winter sunlight is very welcome to us all. But it has little 
sweetness or modulation, and is one of those birds which are valued 
because they sing when days are dark “and ways are foul.” 

The wagtails do little more than utter a swallow-like twittering, 
and they are a family of birds which are difficult to distinguish owing 
to their changing winter and summer suits, and to their unfortunately 
misleading English names. We must therefore pass them over and 
turn to the pipits. The tree-pipit’s song is unmistakable, loud, 
perhaps a little metallic, and reminding us now of a caged canary, 
now of a wild soaring lark. Lark-like, too, it loves to sing and soar, 
but rises, not from the ground, but from its perch on a tree near its 
nest. The meadow-pipit is a more engaging bird than the tree-pipit. 
Through the winter flocks of them abound in the waster pastures, 
and as early as February their wild, sweet, jubilant song is uttered 
flying or perching. At times, when hungry, I suppose, they let you 
come quite near enough to see their spotted thrush-like plumage 
and their quaint crested heads, and at others a movement causes the 
whole flock to wing their way far from you. 

Passing by the shrikes and the flycatchers, we come to the swallow 
twittering from its straw-built shed or from the telegraph wires, where 
it loves to sun itself and dress its blue feathers. Its song is too well 
known to need comment, and from its familiarity is often used as a 
sort of standard of other and less familiar songs. The notes of the 
martin bear some resemblance to those of the swallow, but it sings 
very seldom. Its “ Dominican severity of dress, dark grey blue and 
white only,” says Ruskin, “distinguish it from the swallow with its 
red cap and light brown bodice and much longer tail.” 

Turning to the finches, the goldfinch has little more than a 
musical twitter for a song, and its cousin, the linnet, warbles some- 
what as does the swallow, but its voice is of a finer quality than 
that of the swallow. The chaffinch’s pleasant little chanson is quite 
the most pervading of all spring songs, and is loved because it means 
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warmth and sunshine and green trees. The greenfinch’s song is 
quite unique—a long trill softly uttered, and a few warbled notes, are 
all its music, but they are unlike those of any other bird. They 
belong essentially to summer, as the chaffinch seems to belong to 
spring, and the charm of the performance, as Mr. Hudson says, is its 
“airy, subdued character, as of wind-touched leaves that flutter 
musically.” It is a bird of shrubberies and orchards, and revels in 
warmth and sunshine. ll our recollections of it are connected with 
June and greenness: “a brother of the dancing leaves” the bird 
seemed to Wordsworth as he watched its careless happiness among 
his orchard trees. The bullfinch is better known by its sad sweet 
call-note than by its feeble song, which is difficult to hear, and 
indeed can only be heard when we are near enough to the bird to 
distinguish it by its handsome plumage as well as by its soft sweet 
song. 

The buntings may also be dismissed with few words. The corn- 
bunting’s queer song of few notes, uttered, as Mr. Seebohm says, as if 
with closed beak, is quite unmistakable, and so is the “depressed 
lumpy ” form of the singer sitting on a telegraph wire or a hedgerow 
bush that overtops the lower hedge, and uttering its monotonous few 
notes hour after hour. More varied is the yellowhammer’s song, 
and this, like the greenfinch’s, is redolent of hot summer noons. It 
consists of six or eight descending notes, uttered rather hurriedly, and 
ending on a long note, or sometimes two long notes, which are 
generally lower in pitch than the preceding ones. It is a song which 
varies in different districts, and sometimes the last notes ascend 
instead of descending ; and at times one or both of the long notes 
are omitted. It, like the brown bunting and whitethroat, is a road- 
side bird which seems to travel with us as we traverse our most 
frequented roads, and because its song is so familiar it is easy to 
note the variations. And it is one of the few songs which are easy 
to imitate by whistling, and which remain in our recollections as 
does some familiar air in music. 

Need I say a word about the skylark and its wholly joyous song ? 
It inspired one of Jeremy Taylor’s most beautiful and best known 
passages—the lark rising from his bed of grass and soaring upwards 
singing as he rises, and hoping to get to heaven and climb above the 
clouds ; singing “as if it had learnt music from an angel as he 
passed sometimes through the air about his ministering here below.” 
And it inspired too one of the finest odes in the English language, 
Shelley’s finest work, his “supreme ode.” But, as may be said of 
another ode, it is “not in tune with the bird’s song, and the feeling 
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it does and ought to awaken. The rapture with which the strain 
springs up at first, dies down before the close into Shelley’s ever 
haunting melancholy.” Like Keats’s “Ode to the Nightingale,” it is 
no key to the bird’s song ; it does not teach us anything of the thought 
and feeling which inspire that quivering, ascending embodiment of 
joyousness, that pilgrim of the sky, hiding itself in the glorious light 
of the summer heavens. The skylark may be heard as early as 
January—I heard it this year in November; as may also the 
rarer woodlark, whose song, uttered from trees or when flying, we 
recognise from its likeness to that of the skylark, though it lacks 
much of its rush and spirit and haste. 

Can I call the:starling a song-bird? It certainly seems as if it 
tried to achieve something of a song, and is of all our birds the most 
grotesque and original. It frequents human habitations and even 
towns, and there, sitting on a chimney or roof or bough, it utters 
queer chirps and whistles, imitations of a hundred sounds which it 
has heard as it listened to the comédie humaine of the yard or 
street in its vicinity. ‘These notes are accompanied by contortions 
of its burnished iridescent throat and flappings of its wings, and are 
continued for half an hour or an hour at atime. It may be heard 
in winter as well as spring ; for although in winter, as Dante knew, 
starlings gather into flocks and range wide over the country, one or 
two remain in their old haunts, where they are sufficient for their 
own happiness. But these winter flocks are a great feature in the 
bare brown winter landscapes, and I suppose no reader of the “ Divina 
Commedia ” ever looks on them without recollecting, 

Come gli stornei ne portan I’ ali 
Nel freddo tempo, a schiera larga e piena ; 
Cos} quel fiato gli spiriti mali... 

The cuckoo’s song, musical in the distance, hollow and metallic 
when heard near at hand, is too well known to need description, and 
with it our list of English song-birds ends. But as we leave them, we 
remember “a thousand blended notes,” not songs, but as musical as 
songs, because they bring with them recollections of green fields and 
solemn wild wastes, of brooksides, or hedgerows—those tall hedge- 
rows of Western Herefordshire which are so “succourful” to the 
cattle, as an old man remarked, and so attractive to the birds. The 
notes of the Co/umbide can hardly be passed over in these remem- 
brances. The wood pigeon’s swift easy flight must be familiar to us 
all, and so must its song of five notes of unequal length ~---»v 
repeated again and again and ending suddenly with one additional 
note thus v---~-. “Take two-o cows, taffy,” are the words that 
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children of the Welsh border give to it, and some of its notes are 
indeed very human. The stockdove’s song is only a monotonous 
low cooing sound—dear to us for Wordsworth’s poem; but the 
turtle-dove, a by no means uncommon bird in Herefordshire, 
has a very sweet, sad, cooing note of more delicate quality than that 
of the stockdove. And another bird with a very musical note, but 
no song, is the brown owl, which may be heard incessantly in the 
dusk of the March evenings, but which, as far as my experience 
goes, ceases to be heard in May. This merry note, as Shakspere 
calls it, is a long-drawn-out o0-hoo,and can be imitated very success- 
fully on a sweet-toned occherina. ‘Thecry of the white or barn owl, 
though wild and therefore pleasant, is by no means of a musical 
quality. And while recollecting the birds of this unique district, I 
must not forget the strange note of the little quail, which may be 
heard from the grass fields of the valley below our more hilly land, 
throughout the long nights of June. It resembles the syllables 
put-put-put, or the sound of water dropping slowly into a bucket ; 
and musical as the sound is, it has to us the added charm of being 
but rarely heard in Western England. 

Much more remains to be said indecd of those bird-notes which, 
although not of the nature of songs, are yet so pleasant to the ear : 
the crow of the pheasant, the startled whir-r-r of the partridge, the 
curlew’s wild whistle, “the tufted plover ” piping “along the fallow 
lea,” the fern owl’s marvellous jarring note, the liquid bubbling cry 
of the wryneck, “ sudden scritches of the jay,” dear to us still in spite 
of the keeper—these and many other sounds are as musical to some 
of us as are the songs of more highly gifted birds. 

“Little brothers and sisters” said St. Francis lovingly to the 
winged chatterers who thronged around him; and as we wander 
through fields and lanes we too may well wish that we could learn 
the secret of that attractiveness which drew to him those joyous 
little spirits of the air, whose music makes this earth ‘‘an unsubstan- 


tal faery place.” 
C. TROLLOPE. 
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THE FIRST PRINTED BOOK AND 
ITS PRINTERS. 


ELONGING to the French Institute is an interesting old 

library known as the Mazarin Library, which was founded by 

the Cardinal. A distinguished “ bookworm” and bibliographer, De 

Bure, was one day, about a century and a half ago, exploring its 
shelves when he came upon a remarkable book. 

“My researches,” he says, “ having led me to the Mazarin 
Library, or College of the Four Nations, I was utterly surprised to 
light on this first and famous production of the press, which a mere 
impulse of curiosity made me open . . . a precious edition of the 
Bible. I had not an instant’s hesitation in allotting it priority, not 
merely before all Bibles, but even before the known editions of the 
book.” Thus modestly is given the discovery of the famous book. 

For a long time before, the researches of the learned in such 
matters had led them to speculate that there must be existing some- 
where a book of earlier date than any then known, and this date was 
fixed at somewhere between the years 1450 and 1455. This was 
thought by many to be a mere dream ; but in the old Chronicles 
there were distinct allusions to such a book, though it was not 
identified. Chevillier and Marchand among others were positive 
on the point, as the descriptions did not apply to any existing 
volume. Here is one of those acute speculations or happy guesses 
akin to those of astronomers as to some star or comet which ought 
to be in some place, and at last turns up; and this now for a 
century and a half has been verified and accepted without dispute. 
From fifteen to twenty copies of this first printed book have since 
been discovered, of which some half-dozen have “passed under 
the hammer” at extraordinary prices. Some are on vellum, but 
many more on paper. Paper was then a rarer and more costly 
article than vellum—another marvel, for nowadays printers find it 
difficult and embarrassing to print on that medium. On the first 
invention it seemed child’s play. Only the other day, on November 7, 
1898, a copy was put up for sale at Sotheby’s, which, after a fairly 
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brisk competition between Mr. Quaritch, “the Napoleon of book- 
sellers,” as he has been called, and Mr. Sotheran, was secured by 
the former for some £2,950. Nearly all the sold copies have passed 
through Mr. Quaritch’s hands, and he has at this moment two, one 
of which is priced at £5,000. Thus until sold the custody of 
these precious volumes entails a yearly loss of some £400, which 
must be added to the price. 

The history of this first printed book is of course bound up with 
the history of its printer, John Gutenberg, whose name, by the way, 
was the unromantic one of Gensfleisch, or Gooseflesh, his mother’s 
name being Gutenberg, or Bonz Montis—that is, ‘“ Goodhill,” or 
Beaumont with us. He was born about the beginning of the 
century at Mayence, at No. 23 Emmeraus Strasse, where a café 
now stands in the place of the old house. His memory is pre- 
served by no fewer than three public statues, one at Mayence by 
the great Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, in the middle of the 
Gutenberg Place; another at Strassburg, by David D’Angers, also a 
distinguished sculptor; and one at Frankfort, which is part of an 
imposing group by Miiller. This is a great homage to a printer. 
Gutenberg was of a litigious if not querulous nature, and was ever 
“in hot water” with someone or other. He was driven from his 
native place by his turbulence, and went to Strassburg, where he 
made his earliest discoveries. The papers of a lawsuit which he had 
with one Dritzehen, Riffe, and others, show that he was engaged to 
teach these people some other arts, on the condition of their putting 
in money or taking shares. Mention is made of “formes,” and of 
portions of what seems like a press, the mechanism of which he 
wished to have concealed. An action for breach of promise was 
also brought by one Emblin zu den Thiire, which further shows 
his quarrelsome nature. He was allowed to return to Mentz about 
1440, when he began his experiments. 

There is an accepted conventional likeness of Gutenberg, which 
serves very well, so as to be recognisable, but there is nothing 
authentic. We can, however, get as far back as the year 1640, when 
Malinkrot furnishes a portrait ; and in a work by Roth-Scholtz, a 
collection of typographical portraits, we find a likeness of Gutenberg, 
which suggests that of Malinkrot. It is a grave face with full tuft 
of beard and moustaches. 

One cannot but feel an interest in the house or printing office in 
which the first of all the books saw the light. It still stands in the 
Franciscan Street at Mentz, and originally belonged to a family of 
the Jungen. It has since always been known as Zum /Jungen, o1 
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*‘Young’s House,” the owners having in the troubled times retired 
to Frankfort. In the fifteenth century it was spread over a great deal 
more ground, and had a large courtyard. About 1508 a tablet was 
put up by Wittig to “the first inventor of printing with bronze letters,” 
but this has long since disappeared. 

It is impossible to stand before this little tenement and not 
feel a sort of awe and reverence when we think of the auspicious 
moment, some 446 years ago, when the first sheet of the first of all 
the books was “ put to press”; and what a moment that was when we 
contrast it with the miraculous torrent of books that have since flooded 
the earth! At present it might be said that there is nothing the 
world is so full of as of books. Books are everywhere. The presses 
never relax for an instant day or night. If every person that can 
read and write had but a single book, this would make a total of 
some hundred millions of books! And then we turn back our eyes 
to the little office in Mentz where the first of all the books saw the 
light, when there was but a single book in the world. 

The day of manuscripts, as we know, had given place to that 
of the block books, and the block books suggested the notion of 
printing. The manuscripts had a far greater circulation than is sup- 
posed; in fact, any amount that was demanded could be supplied. 
The block book, produced by tablets, on which were carved some 
rude illustration with some sentences of text, was a slow and clumsy 
process. These were stamped off—pressed on one side of the paper 
—much as calico designs are now wrought. With these before him 
it occurred to Gutenberg that if he could carve on such tablets rows 
of letters, and take the impression by the aid of strong leverage on 
both sides of the paper, he could conveniently turn out a vast number 
of copies. The press, therefore, would seem to have been at this 
stage the main element of the invention, such as it was. 

In the great bronze group set up in Frankfort we can almost 
read the whole story of the origin of printing. It is a group of three 
stately figures in the fine old German costume, made familiar to us by 
the characters in Wagner’s AZeistersingers. In the centre is Guten- 
berg; on his right his partner, Faust, Fust, or Fusth, the goldsmith ; 
on his left, Peter Schaeffer or Schoiffer, the apprentice, who did so 
much for the art. Below them we see a row of heads of all the 
famous printers, including our Caxton. Below, again, the names 
of all the early printing cities—Cologne, Strassburg, Basle, Venice, 
Augsburg, and others. At the corners are seated figures of Theology, 
History, Poetry, and Art. Certainly a highly suggestive monument. 

Gutenberg had but little money, but that little, like a true 
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inventor, he spent in the cause. This made him apply to Fust, the 
goldsmith, who probably saw there was “ money in it,” and supplied 
advances ; and also to the intelligent apprentice, Peter Schaeffer, 
the workman (the ofiio, or shepherd), the real author of print- 
ing, who brought it into working shape. Here are the regular 
elements in every invention: the dreamy, unpractical, impoverished 
conceiver of the notion ; the moneyed man who gets possession of it; 
and the practical man who gives it form. 

But there are two veracious chroniclers of the century who 
furnish full details of the stages of the process. The first is 
Trithemius, a worthy monk, who thus quaintly tells the tale: “It was 
about this time,” he says, “that there was invented and imagined 
by Gutenberg, a citizen of Mayence, that memorable art—up to 
that time unknown—of printing blocks by the aid of raised 
characters. Gutenberg, having expended all he had to secure the 
success of his invention, found himself in the most serious difficulties, 
and in his despair was on the point of abandoning the whole enter- 
prise. With the aid, however, of John Faust—in the shape of advice 
and money—he managed to complete his work. They printed to- 
gether a sort of vocabulary, known as the “‘ Catholicon,” in characters 
written in regular shape on tables of wood and with composed forms. 
But they could make no use of these plates for printing other works, 
as the letters|could not be detached from the plates, but were actually 
carved thereon. As I have said, other inventors more ingenious 
still followed, and they found out a method of casting (separately) 
all the letters of the Latin alphabet. To these they gave the 
name of matrices, or moulds, from which they cast the letters in 
either bronze or brass, which should have the hardness necessary to 
bear the work of the press. These letters were previously cut by 
them with their hands ; indeed, some thirty years ago I heard from 
Peter Schaeffer, of Gernsheim, son-in-law of the first inventor (ze. 
Faust), that this method of printing offered almost insurmountable 
difficulties at its first introduction. Before they had got to the end 
of the third sheet of the Bible over four thousand florins had been 
spent. But this Peter Schaeffer, who was first a workman in the 
place, and then became the son-in-law of Faust, the first inventor, 
discovered an easier fashion of casting the letters, and fairly completed 
the art, bringing it to the state in which it now is.” 

There is always a confusion caused by the modern use of the 
word “ printing,” which had a much stricter meaning in the early 
days. Printing is the Latin prvemere, pressing or stamping; and 
Gutenberg is described by Trithemius as inventing the “ memorable 
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art, till then unknown, of printing blocks by the aid of raised 
characters ”—that is, pressing or stamping them. This seems to 
lay stress on the “press” element as the essence of Gutenberg’s 
invention. We are then told of the enormous difficulties encountered 
—all the money expended on experiments that failed—say the half- 
dozen or so of wooden tablets, with the risk of constant accidents, 
splits, &c. And where was the new invention? Where was the 
movability of the types ? 

According to this view, the monk makes out that Gutenberg 
designed, first, carved tablets “ with composed forms,” that is, with 
regular lines and spaces, instead of the rudely cut memoranda of the 
block books. He also invented the notion of placing these tablets 
in a regular press, so that an impression could be got by regular 
mechanical means, and on do¢h sides of the paper. And it must be 
said that the passage in the “Cologne Chronicle” as to the “ prefigura- 
tion of the art” being found in the Dutch Donatus, as printed in 
Holland, also on wooden tablets, seems to point in this direction, 
Gutenberg’s plan being thus shown to be impracticable. 

But there is here one very significant passage, which contains 
a great deal in the way of suggestion as to the progress of the work. 
He speaks of the difficulties of using “letters cut by them with their 
hands,” and says that before they got to the end of the third sheet— 
that is, about the eleventh page—over 4,000 florins had been ex- 
pended ; that is, they must have prepared, say, a hundred copies 
of each letter. And we can see at once how the bill for labour and 
material would have fully reached this sum. Such cost was utterly 
prohibitive. Though it is added that Peter Schaeffer’s device of 
casting completely solved the difficulty, it is not meant that the 
solution was found during the progress of the Bible, but some years 
later, for the chronicler is merely summarising the stages of the 
invention. It has been calculated that though they expended so 
much on the first three sheets, the outlay had supplied them with 
almost sufficient type to go on with the book to the end, though in 
a slow and laborious fashion. 

Still there are parts of this account that are most mystifying. 
The passage, for instance, as to the “Catholicon,” described as having 
been printed from tablets of wood, the letters being carved on 
them, and of course immovable. There would seem to have been 
no doubt about this, from the positive statement that “the letters 
could not be detached from the plates.” It may be said that it 
would be impossible to carry out such a system on so vast a scale. 
There must be an errorhere. Another difficult and perplexing point 
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to settle is, With what sort of letters was it printed? Were they of 
wood, or cut out of metal, or cast in lead? It is admitted that 
Schaeffer did not discover the fashion of casting from moulds until 
after the book had appeared, and it is nearly certain that letters of hard 
metal carved with a tool were used. Had they a stock of, say, 
12,000 of these, they could start the work, print a sheet of four pages, 
then “distribute” and begin afresh. But then we are met with the 
fresh difficulty that to “cut” 12,000 letters would take an enormous 
time. At the rate of half a dozen a day, not 2,000 in the year would 
be produced—and to produce the 12,000 characters would require 
some six years. One would be inclined to think either that they 
managed to do with less type in hand or distributed after printing 
two pages instead of four. The letters seem to have a hard, sharp 
look, as if printed from bronze, and different from the softened tone 
resulting from lead type. 

The testimony of the old “Cologne Chronicle” has always been 
the sheet-anchor of the Coster or Dutch claimants. This was pub- 
lished by one Koetkoff in 1499, within forty or fifty years of the time. 

Under date of 1450 we find written: “This high and worthy 
art was invented first of all in Mentz in Germany, and the first 
discoverer was a burgher of that city who was born at Strassburg” (or 
came from Strassburg), “and was called Joncke Johan Gutenburch. 
And it is a great honour to the German nation that such ingenious 
men are found among them; and it took place about the year of our 
Lord 1440 ; and from this time until the year 1450 the art and what 
is connected with it was being investigated ; and in the year of our 
Lord 1450 it was a golden year (or jubilee), and they began to print, 
and the first book they printed was the Bible in Latin. It was printed 
in a large letter, resembling the letter in which all present missals are 
printed. Although the art was discovered in Mentz in the manner 
as it is now generally used, yet the first prefiguration was found in 
Holland, in the Donatuses which were printed there before that 
time. And from these Donatuses the beginning of the art was 
taken. And it ismore masterly and subtle than the ancient manner 
was, and by far more ingenious. . . . The first inventor of printing 
was a citizen of Mentz, and was born at Strassburg, and called John 
Gutenburch. . . . There are foolish persons who assert that printing 
had been practised before Gutenberg ; but that is not true, and no 
specimens are extant in any country. The beginning and progress 
of the aforesaid art was told me by word of mouth by the worthy 
Master Ulrich Zell of Hanau, printer, at Cologne, in the great year 
1499.” 
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This prefigurement, it is contended by the Costerians, or Dutch 
claimants, was an admission of their claim. But “ prefigurement ” 
surely means no more than an indication, or, as Dr. Johnson would 
say, ‘an adumbration”—that is, probably some attempt was made 
to improve upon the block-book system, say by cutting sentences, 
or even words, out of the blocks, and putting them together in other 
forms and combinations. This we know was actually done ; and that 
no more is intended is shown by the limitation in the positive 
passage about “the foolish persons” who asserted that the in- 
vention was known before Gutenberg, which “is not true,” for the 
reason that no specimens were extant in any country. How 
positive and distinct too is the declaration that the whole story 
had been related to him by Ulrich Zell at Hanau. Zell was one 
of Gutenberg’s own workmen, and had set up for himself as a 
printer. 

It is indeed a perplexing thing to decide the respective shares 
of the different inventors. The total testimonies of writers within 
a century of Gutenberg’s day who name him as the inventor, and 
give him the entire credit, are some sixty or seventy. The popular 
voice of the world has joined in accepting this judgment. And yet 
it is open to some question. What didhe invent? In the case of 
the MSS. every letter had to be fashioned for the occasion ; in that 
of the block books it was the same, only they implied the idea 
of multiplying copies with extraordinary difficulty, and also the 
notion of “pressing” or stamping. Gutenberg certainly devised the 
regular press, and made that part of the process easy. Then as to 
the letters, he as certainly conceived the idea of movable letters 
that could be arranged and rearranged, but seems to have got little 
further. These letters were not to be obtained, and could not be 
fashioned ; and it was Peter Schaeffer who found the way to do so, 
and at once made printing feasible. Suppose the inventor of a 
locomotive had merely discovered that carriages could be moved by 
steam, but could not discover any method of applying the move- 
ment to the wheels; the invention would have been useless. The 
person who thought of the crank had certainly an important share in 
the invention. 

Gutenberg must have gone on for a long time—certainly for 
ten years—during which period he spent his all and two advances of 
eight hundred guilders, each supplied by Fust. The latter, it is clear 
from his later partnership with Schaeffer, and the attaching his own 
name to his book, must himself have been a printer, and have thrown 
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himself into his work. From this long delay and expenditure it is 
plain that Gutenberg was anything but practical, and could not get 
forward. He must have been helped by readier intellects than his own. 
It has been debated whether Schaeffer, the workman, had any share 
in the production of the Bible. It is stated that his name is found 
among the witnesses at the trial; but as after the rupture Fust 
at once began to print for himself, with Schaeffer’s co-operation, it 
seems certain that he must have helped in the production of the 
Bible. Further, we find in that book the same perfect and masterly 
treatment of details which is found in his other works. 

Peter, however, we can trace to Paris in the year 1449, where he was 
acting as copyist. In the destroyed Strassburg Library was preserved 
a writing of his: “ Here is the end of all the books, old as well as new, 
completed by me, Peter of Gernsheim, and also of Mentz, in the 
year 1449, in the illustrious city of Paris.” A facsimile of this 
writing is preserved, which is not in the “current” hand, but the 
letters are elaborately formed and of artistic shape. This character- 
istically shows that he had a taste for designing letters ; and we can 
see here, too, an indication of his presence at Mentz, when the first 
book was being engendered, for he says: “ Here is the end of all the 
books,” &c., that is, he had fininished his copying “ job,” and might 
have been thinking of returning to Germany. 

One Joh. Frid. Faustus, of Aschaffenburg, thus testifies for Peter 
Schaeffer, quoting from family papers. He was no doubt of the 
family of the printing Fust. ‘“ Peter, perceiving his master’s design, 
and being himself ardently desirous to improve the art, found out, 
by the good providence of God, the method of cutting characters 
in a matrix, so that the letters might be easily cast. He secretly 
cut letters for the whole alphabet, and showed his master his matrices, 
But there were as many difficulties with these letters as with the 
wooden ones, the metal being too soft to bear the force of the 
impression, which was remedied by mixing the metal with some hard 
substance.” It is said that the “ Durandus” of 1459 was the first 
book printed on this “casting” system. There was, however, only 
one size of these letters, the larger sort being of the old cu? type. 
It is a wonderful thing that our early printers should have selected 
for their first coup d’essai such a tremendous undertaking as the 
Bible—a gigantic business from its length, and the labour involved. 
Modern printers will tell us that there is no more serious “job.” On 
a recent calculation made from a quarto Septuagint I found that it 
contained 1,050 columns, 106 lines in each column, seven or eight 
words in each line, making nigh half a million of words. To put it 
L2 
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all together, there would be required about a million and three- 
quarters of characters, letters, “ems,” spacings, &c. 

But before bringing out this Bible the partners made a successful 
trial-piece of their process by issuing a sort of fly-leaf, a Papal 
“‘ Indulgence,” dated 1454. It is not possible that they received a 
commission from the Holy See to print these documents, for the 
invention was not forward enough, nor in shape at all. They had, 
of course, seen the paper in manuscript on the church doors, and 
thought it would be a good stroke of business to put it in type. 
They left blank spaces which could be filled with the names of the 
place and of the recipient or purchaser, so that it could be issued 
in various towns. The lynx-eyed bibliographers, your Henry Brad- 
shaws and others, have scrutinised these papers, and have found 
that the actual types of the 42-line Bible of 1455 were used for the 
large letters, and that in another Indulgence the large type is iden- 
tical with that of the “ 36-line ” or Bamber Bible. 

The date of the first Bible which can be clearly ascertained by 
external circumstances is almost positively fixed by a curious little 
record. In the National Library at Paris there is a copy which had 
been given to a professional illuminator to decorate and bind, and 
he set down this tribute to himself at the end of vol. ii.: “This 
book was illuminated, bound, and completed by me, Henry 
Cremer, Vicar of the Collegiate Church of S. Stephen, Mentz, in 
the year 1456.” This shows that the printers “ gave out” the book 
to be adorned ; also that the Vicar put the sheets together and did 
the binding. 

The book, it is believed, took about four years to produce, and 
when it appeared must have struck all with astonishment. Taking 
it into our hands, as I did at one of the late sales, we might expect 
a rude, imperfect thing, like all first attempts—such as the lump of old 
iron at South Kensington, the first steam-engine. Instead we have a 
superb piece of work, complete, finished, and all but perfect—the envy 
of modern printers. Says Hallam ina fine passage: “ It is a very strik- 
ing circumstance that the high-minded inventors of this great art tried 
at the very outset so bold a flight as the printing of an entire Bible, 
and executed it with astonishing success. It was Minerva leaping 
on earth in her divine strength and radiant armour. The Mazarin 
Bible is printed with strong black ink andtolerably handsome, but with 
some want of uniformity, which has led to a doubt whether the letters 
were cast. We may in imagination see this venerable and splendid 
volume, leading up the crowded myriads of its followers and implor- 
ing as it were a blessing on the new art by dedicating its first-fruits 
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to Heaven.” What was the secret of this marvellous success all at 
once it is hard to say, but the course of printing displays many such 
miracles. It is noteworthy that the Bible, as it is the most universally 
read, should have been the first of all the books. By an odd 
coincidence, the writer of these lines was giving a lecture, the very 
night of the sale of this Bible, before the Historical Research Society, 
and almost came from the auction room to tell the tale of the First 
book. The bibliographers cannot quite agree as to what should be 
the correct number of pages in the volumes. Panzer counts 321 and 
316 in vols. i. and ii., Van Praet 312 in vol. ii. In the Vienna 
National Library, and also at Munich, are copies which have four 
folios at the beginning containing a summary of all the chapters. 
These are wanting in other copies. There is a good deal of caprice 
about the lines in each page. We also hear of the “ 42-line Bible,” 
and later of the 36-line Bible. In the first nine pages we find forty 
lines in each page, in the tenth forty-one, and in each of the rest forty- 
two lines per page. There are two columns in each page ; there are 
641 leaves in the book, which makes 1,282 pages in all—a stupendous 
business. This change of the number of lines from forty-two to forty 
and forty-one lines is accounted for by the fact that the type was 
recast with the same “ face,” though the “ body” was made smaller, 
so that more letters could be accommodated in the page. Thus 
forty-two lines were fitted in the space which had before held only 
forty or forty-one. 

The type is of the “ missal” kind—that is, tall, narrow, German 
text letters, put very closely together, to be contrasted with the coarse 
and burly “ Gothic” letter later in fashion. This German or Gothic 
letter was in vogue for some twenty years, and was naturally adopted 
in imitation of the common manuscript letter. With it were also 
adopted the confusing “contractions” of handwriting—the stroke 
over the consonant to signify a vowel, &c. It was not until 1468 or 
1469 that the Venetian printers introduced the elegant Roman letter 
now universal, which they saw on the inscribed tablets and Roman 
arches about them. The ink is of a rich lustrous ebony tint. There 
is also red ink used, which involved two printings—always a nice 
matter in such operations. 

It is to be noted that a portion of the work was deliberately left 
to be completed by hand and filled up in manuscript. We can 
understand the reason for leaving spaces for the capitals; but the 
head-lines, titles of chapters, and “ explicits ” at end of each division 
are all written in. It might seem just as easy to put these in print. 
Printers declare that nothing can surpass the exactness of the 
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*‘ register ””—that is, the mathematical precision with which the lines 
on both sides of the page correspond. There are no “signs,” 
“catch words,” or “numerals.” The lines of red printing are found 
in the body of the work. The Prologue to Genesis—“ Incipit 
plogus ”-- is thus ushered in ; and at the conclusion of the Prologue 
comes the title to Genesis, also in red.. There is no more red-ink 
printing, but in most copies the other titles are put in with the pen 
in red. It is wonderful, by the way, what an effect of colour and 
variety was produced in these old tomes by the use of “ illumination,” 
as it was called. The artist went over the whole with his stylus— 
dashing in a flowery letter in red, now one in blue, nowa curved line, 
now a flourish—the whole being regulated to produce an artistic 
effect. The “punctuation,” if it can be so called, is of an elemen- 
tary kind, stops seeming to be put down capriciously here and there, 
as presbyterum . de omnibus divine . historie. The dot on the “i” is 
denoted by a little crook like the letter “‘c” placed on its side ; 
divided words are linked by a couple of slanting dashes. De Bure 
thinks that he recognises the same type that is used in the 
great later ‘‘ monuments,” the “ Speculum ” and the Psalter, but it is 
believed that this is not the case. 

The wonder of wonders is that we should actually find the 
watermarks in the fine stout paper, and there are four kinds: the 
bull’s head surmounted by a stick, in the form of a cross; a simple 
head ; a small bull, his feet forward, and placed between columns ; 
and a bunch of grapes. 

The most careless study of the letters—the facsimile of which is 
given by Dr. Dibdin—will show that they were printed from cut 
metal types, not cast. There is clearly the attempt to make each 
letter (of the same kind) uniform, but each varies more or less, 
exactly as one would expect in the case of a carved letter. Herea 
bit more of the metal is taken away than was intended, and there 
the line is not quite straight, the tool having slipped. One might 
feel a conviction as to all this, and be certain that the Mazarin Bible 
was made with cut or carved-out letters. 

There can be no question but that Schaeffer’s plan of casting the 
letters from moulds was an all-important idea, without which little 
or nothing could have been done with printing. Nay, one might 
almost go further, that it was the really essential element in printing. 
With the letters carved, one might as well have gone back to 
manuscript writing. You could change them ; but they were so few, 
and the progress of manufacture was so slow and costly, that very few 
books could have appeared. Schaeffer’s ideas set no limit to the 
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number. You might have scores of A’s and B’s as fast as the 
melted lead would run into the mould, while to cut one single letter 
became a long and laborious operation. Very lately some American 
inventors have contrived what they call a logotype machine. The 
principle is that distribution being slow and costly, it would be cheaper 
to melt down the letters, and by one act recast them anew and put 
them in their places. This is actually done. The question, there- 
fore, may be fairly discussed whether a really important share of 
the credit of the discovery should not be allotted to the ingenious 
Schaeffer, who, beyond question, brought the invention “into cir- 
culation,” as it were. And this suggestion goes far to explain the 
constant claims the Schaeffers put forward during generations to 
the credit of having discovered the most important part of the 
process. 

Some of the more important copies which have appeared for sale 
of late years are the Perkins (1875), on vellum, which brought 
43,400; that on paper, £2,690. The Syston Park copy, belonging 
to Sir John Thorold, was sold in 1884 for £3,900, and resold at 
the Makellar sale, 1898, for £2,950. Lord Crawford’s copy, in 1887, 
brought £2,650; and Lord Hopetoun’s, in 1889, £2,000. In 
1897-8 Mr. Quaritch was offering the “Perkins” for sale—a 
well-known copy which passed, at the sale of 1873, to Lord 
Ashburnham for £3,400, and was now or lately tendered for £5,000. 
(The difference in price would not pay for the accrued interest.) 
Apart from its typographical merits, this is richly set off and adorned 
by 123 richly coloured miniature initials and decorative borderings, 
with birds, flowers, fruits, monkeys, grotesques, &c. It has an early 
binding (circa 1500) of thick wooden boards (vea/ board), covered with 
stamped leather, having metal bosses—“ bullet defying,” Dibdin says— 
put on by the original binder. It is surprising what beautiful artistic 
effects were produced by this mixture of type and pictures. The 
blank compartment, where the initial was to be put, seemed to be a 
challenge to the artist ; the black rows of type seemed a foil to the 
rest; and he filled the spaces with some elegant little pictures of 
extraordinary effect, considering their size. With the borders, &c., he 
“let himself go,” dashing down the margins with flourishings, often 
straying in on the type itself. The letter was often in gold burnished, 
as in the Venetian “Pliny.” This gold is as bright, fresh, and dazz- 
ling as it was four hundred years ago. It reads, “ ater Ambrosius,” 
of course, for “ Pater Ambrosius,” space being left for a capital 
“P,” which was to be put in by the scribe or miniaturist, whose 
profession was not extinguished by the invention. This was part of 
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the typographers’ system, who, it was said, tried to pass off their work 
as manuscript. And the purchasers were thought to favour the notion, 
as they could not believe that the prodigy of printing could be 
wrought save by magic. 

There is no date of publication or name of printer or place. 
Both the place and date of publication and publisher’s name are 
after all by no means essential to a book where matter is presumed 
to suffice for itself. The date or place does not increase the interest, 
though it might be the author’s business to announce the date. 
Though the Schaeffers were precise in giving date and place, it is 
curious to find what a large number of their early “ fifteeners ” are 
marked “s. a. et 1,” that is, séze anno et loco, in the catalogues. 
Many of Mentelin’s and Zell’s and A. Sorg’s are thus undis- 
tinguished. 

The art of “collation” of books has become quite scientific in 
the hands of the bibliographers. Ordinary folk imagine that to 
collate it is necessary to put the two works side by side, and thus 
ascertain if they correspond; but by the rules of collation the 
terms of description may become so strict and accurate as not to 
need the actual presence of the original work. The owner has only 
to compare the description with his copy. 

No one can conceive the amount of learning and of regular 
scientific exploration that has been applied to the point of settling 
the priority in date of these early volumes. For the first of all the 
book is dateless, and after the first four or five “monuments,” 
which are regularly dated, the early German printers did not care 
to date their volumes. ust first and the Schaeffers later were 
always scrupulous in this matter. But the ingenuity of tests, the 
research displayed by the Hessels, Bradleys, and other moderns in 
actually tracing the types from one book to the other, and thus 
establishing a connection, is wonderful. 

It is a disastrous thing to have to record that after this triumphant 
success we find the unlucky inventor at once engaged in a lawsuit 
with his partner—who wished to recover his advances—in which poor 
Gutenberg was cast in damages. All the papers of this process have 
been preserved, with the names and testimony of the witnesses, and 
the decree of the judges. We may indeed speculate how it was that 
Fust, if he were partner in the venture, could make a claim for reim- 
bursement ; but the fact was, the sums were advanced, not to print the 
book, but to help Gutenberg to make his researches. The total 
demand was for about 2,000 florins or guilders. A decree was 
given in November 1455—apparently the year in which the Bible 
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“came out ”—that Gutenberg should furnish an account of all pay- 
ments and receipts for their joint interests, and that further sums 
owing must be repaid with interest. It proved that there was a 
large balance against him, to meet which his stock—types, presses, 
&c.—were taken possession of by Fust, and Gutenberg was ejected 
from his Franciscan Street office. 

Gutenberg’s record of work is not a long one, consisting of the 
first Bible, the ‘‘ Catholicon ” aforesaid, and some three tracts, one of 
which, “ Mathzeus de Cracovia,” was lately in Mr. Quaritch’s hands. 
It is a small quarto tract of some 40 pp., and closes in a devotional 
way, praying “ that there may be no evil or scandalous habit for ever 
and ever. Amen.” The last words are a descriptive treatise of 
“Reason and Conscience,” “on the taking of the healthful food of 
the Body of our Lord Jhesu Christi. Finit.” Again the same self- 
denying modesty. The text is in dialogue form, between Reason 
and Conscience. But spaces are left at the beginning of each speech 
for the names “ Reason,” &c., which are filled in with pen and ink. 
The identical type of the “ Catholicon ” is used, and the handwriting 
is the same as is in that work. And thus the book is brought into 
connection with the printer. This “ Catholicon” suggests yet another 
problem, which I have not seen touched upon. Gutenberg having 
lost all his stock of types, where did he get his new stock for this 
bulky book ; and how was it fashioned? He could not have pro- 
duced it by his old method of “cutting out” or “punching ”—he 
had no money ; nor was he likely to_have helped himself to Schaeffer’s 
new device of lead castings. The latter would assuredly have 
secured himself by a “ privilege” or patent. ‘This seems a little 
perplexing. 

What time Gutenberg closed his agitated and disappointing life 
is not certain. It is known that he enjoyed the patronage of the 
Prince-Bishop, and received from him some honour and emolument. 
Dr. Humery, Syndic of Mentz at the time, on February 24, 1468, 
gave a receipt to the Archbishop for various “ formes” of types and 
other materials that had been the property of Gutenberg; which 
furnishes fair proof that he had died a little before. 

The new firm of Fust & Schaeffer was “ pushful,” and the 
partners found their way to Paris, bringing with them a stock of their 
second Bible of 1462, the first with a date, which they offered for forty 
crowns a copy. One of the legends is that they tried to pass them 
as manuscript ; but a glance at the Colophon completely disproves 
this, as it states that the work was not “ done by either pen, reed, or 
stylus, but with metal letters.” Some years before this visit King 
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Charles VII. had heard of “the new invention for stamping off books 
made by one Messire Gutenberg, Chevalier, residing at Mentz,” and 
despatched Jenson, the famous printer of Venice, to Germany, to 
inquire into the matter. This was about 1458. 

They had an agent in Paris, one Statthoen, who died in 1475, 
when by the laws all their property, they being foreigners, passed 
to the King. This King, however, was Louis IX., who very 
generously restored the money, for their stock had been sold for 
over 2,000 crowns. In it he talks of their invention as “ stamped 
writing,” a very good definition, for the word “printing” is very 
ambiguous; and describes them as having made p/usieurs baulx lores 
singuliers et exquiz. 

At the end of most of Schaeffer & Fust’s tomes we find the 
escutcheon of the firm in red: a quaint device, two shields together 
with some mysterious devices in white. Some have thought that 
these were their coats-of-arms, and one Fabricius has compared 
them with the heraldic records at Frankfort, and says they corre- 
spond. He interprets the first device as a St. Andrew’s Cross, and 
the second, a chevron, as a Greek “lambra.” It is curious that 
even in such early books we should find a printers’ device; 
evidence certainly of the pride they felt in executing so prodigious 
and novel a task, for which they claimed the admiration of the 
world. 

It has been mentioned that Fust was a printer himself. That he 
took the business seriously is evident from his Colophon to the edi- 
tion of Cicero’s Offices, issued in 1465, where he declared that he, 
John Fust, by means of this most lovely art, “and the hand of my 
boy (fuer) Peter, had happily accomplished the work.” There is a 
rather lofty tone here, as coming from the head of the firm; but it 
is clear from this that Fust was an equitable man, and gave credit 
where it was due, as he would have done in the case of Gutenberg 
had he thought him entitled to the credit. 

Some two years after the partners separated, in 1457, Fust and 
Peter Schaeffer, we may presume, brought out their second work, 
which is considered the most stupendous effort of the press, allowing 
for its then resources. This was the “Grand Psalter,” or Chaunt 
Book, which in every department excites astonishment and admira- 
tion. It is the rarest and the most costly of these “ prehistoric” 
books, and turns up for sale perhaps once in half a century. The 
all-conquering Quaritch had of course a copy, which was valued at 
£6,000. “This fine book of decretals, issued in the noble city of 
Mentz, on which the ever-glorious Almighty has deigned to prefer 
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and to exalt beyond all other nations of the earth with the gracious 
gift of the art of printing—not done with a metal pen and ink, but 
fashioned by the splendid invention of that venerated man Peter 
Schaeffer.” Thus the Colophon. 

One of the miracles connected with it which has never yet been 
solved was how the large florid initials, each some inches square, 
were contrived to be printed in two colours. A suggestion has been 
made that this was contrived by making the block in two pieces— 
an outer and an inner—the latter being dropped in later. I believe 
the real solution is the simplest, that the two portions were inked 
simultaneously, there being only one printing. On the other 
hand, it must be said that a portion of the block has been found 
to be used in another book. The fine flowing lines in this initial, 
their closeness together, the absence of clogging, add to the per- 
plexity. 

These decorated “capitals” were of extraordinary size—three 
inches and a half in height. Mr. Bulmer, the eminent English 
printer, offered an ingenious suggestion as to how they were printed, 
namely, by stencilling ; and there is present, certainly, something of 
the “stiff” look of that process. 

One would have thought that the types fashioned at such cost and 
trouble would have done further service in the successive volumes. 
Both Gutenberg and Fust printed fresh books ; but the fact is, these 
types practically disappeared with the year 1480, when portions are 
to be recognised in certain books. 

It will be interesting to see how the Schaeffer firm gradually arrived 
at the conviction that they were the sole inventors. We find at the 
end of their earlier books what is called “the Colophon,” a method 
devised by the printers for getting credit for their share of the work; 
and it was by the aid of this machinery that Schaeffer and his 
successors contrived to register their claims. Thus I have now 
before me, in my own collection, a noble volume of “ decretals,” 
dated 1484, matchless in execution, which has this passage at the 
end: 

“ This chronicle was printed and finished in the year of our Lord 
1515, on the Vigil of S. Margaret the Virgin, in the noble and famous 
city of Mentz, where was first discovered this art of printing. It is 
printed by John Schaeffer, descendant of that distinguished man John 
Fusth, citizen of Mentz, and the jirst author of the famous art. He 
it was who, at length, by his own proper genius, began to work out 
the plan in the year 1450, under the rule of the Emperor Frederic 
and that of the most Rey. the Prince-Bishop of Mentz. In the year 
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1452, helped by the Divine grace, he brought it into practical form” 
(then, in parenthesis) “much helped by many minor subsidiary 
inventions of Peter Schaeffer, his assistant and adopted son, to whom 
he even gave his daughter, Christina Fusthina, as a fit reward for his 
many labours and devices.” 

Here is not a word of Gutenberg, and the whole credit is claimed 
for Schaeffer. As years passed by, and others of the family succeeded, 
the same claim was even more strongly urged. Thus, in a sort of 
Chronicle published by them in 1515, we read at the end: 

The Colophon to their second Bible of 1462, always spoken of as 
the “first Bible with a date,” is in very guarded terms. Gutenberg’s 
name is of course passed over. They here certainly make no claim 
to anything except making use of the invention. ‘This present work, 
by the means of the invention of printing, or character marking, 
without any strokes of the pen ; and being thus designed in the city 
of Mentz, to the glory of God, and by the labours of John Fust, of 
the same city, also of Peter Schoeffer, clerk, of the same diocese, 
was finished on the Vigil of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary.” 
As we have seen, Trithemius, the monk, tells us that he knew Peter 
Schaeffer, and was told by him the whole story of the invention, 
“‘some thirty years ago,” #.e. in 1484, so that he must have been 
a very young fellow at the time. It is clear that he altogether 
accepted Schaeffer’s view, and was firmly persuaded that He was the 
real and only inventor. Schaeffer, too, was Trithemius’s printer and 
publisher. We are not, therefore, surprised to find in another work 
of Trithemius, a “Compendium Brevium,” in 1505, this deliberate 
claim put forward by the Schaeffer firm : 

“ Printed and completed is this present Book of Chronicles in 
the year 1515, on the Vigil of Margaret the Virgin. In the great and 
famous city of Mentz, the first discoverer of this art of printing 
By John Schoeffer, grandson of that erst distinguished man John 
Fusth, citizen of Mentz, first introducer of this famous art, who 
once degan, out of his own genius, to devise the art of printing, in 
the year of our Lord’s nativity 1450; in the reign of Frederick III., 
during the Bishopric of Theodore of Erspach, Prince. About the 
year 1452, with the aid of Divine grace, he succeeded in perfecting 
it” (still Fusth). 

It will be noticed that Gutenberg is utterly ignored and put 
aside, I believe in good faith, on the ground that Schaeffer had made 
the art what it was. Further, at the end of the Breviary, issued 
in 1505, we have the firm announcing that it was printed at the 
“cost and labour of the worthy and vigilant John Schoeffer, 
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whose grandsire was the first who discovered or invented the art of 
printing.” 

We find, however, with an odd caprice, one of the Schaeffers, 
in 1505, in his “ Livy,” actually giving Gutenberg his full share of 
credit, and speaking of “the wondrous typographical art discovered 
by the gifted John Gutenberg, and later improved and brought into 
practical form for those coming after by John Fust and Peter 
Schaeffer.” 

These measured words seem to allot to each partner his 
proper share in the invention: to Gutenberg the idea, to Fust the 
cost and labour, to Schaeffer the study and development. It may 
seem inconsistent with the ignoring, in the same year, of Gutenberg’s 
claim. But it may be that this very declaration had brought out 
corrections from survivors, who might have suggested that they were 
giving too much credit to Gutenberg. At all events, it will be seen 
that they allow him no more than the bare “invention,” while they 
take to themselves all the glory of the labour, cost, investigation, 
study, and elaboration which was brought to the affair. 

Schaeffer obtained from the Emperor Maximilian a sort of 
“ privilege” for publishing this edition of “ Livy,” a handsome illus- 
trated book, and in the privilege the Emperor is made to say that “ he 
has learned and been advised, on the faith of worthy testimonies,” 
that the invention was made by his (Schaeffer’s) grandfather. 

Gutenberg, it is plain, was a very devout man, and was certainly 
chastened by his many trials. In his few works we find the Colophon, 
which in its tone offers a wonderful contrast to the exulting 
and self-laudatory tone of Fust and Schaeffer. When he issued his 
“Catholicon,” a bulky work of over seven hundred pages, which will 
not compare with the magnificent Psalter of his rivals, he added 
this modest epigraph : 

“Under the guardianship of the Most High, at whose nod 
infants’ tongues become eloquent, and who reveals to the humble 
what He hides from the wise, this noble book, after some 1,460 
years of our Lord’s incarnation, and in the city of Mentz of the 
glorious German people, a city which the bounty of God has 
deigned to make famous and set above all other nations of the 
earth, has been printed and completed, not by reed, pen, or quill, 
but with wondrous harmony of ‘forms’ and patterns. Hence to 
Thee, O Holy Father, and to the Trinity be all praise, also to the 
Blessed Mary. Deo gracias.” 

It will be noted that he suppresses his own name, probably 
because he is addressing a solemn prayer to the Almighty. 
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Schaeffer and his partner really “ swagger” a good deal, and merely 
take note of its being a saint’s day or festival of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 
Such is a full and faithful history of the first printed book, and 
of how and by whom it was fashioned. It will be read with the 
more interest, as they are now preparing in Germany to celebrate the 
five hundredth anniversary of the birth of the great inventor of 


printing, JoHN GUTENBERG. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 





A DAY WITH THE DERVTSHES. 


“7 HAVE a favour to ask of your Highness.” 

The person thus addressed is a moon-faced Persian in white 
turban and cinnamon-coloured robes, reclining on a divan, fingering 
a string of amber beads. Both his dress and his manners denote 
that he is a person of importance. Such, indeed, is the case. Haji 
Sheykh Ali (so we will call him) is a prince, being a cousin—Allah 
only knows how many times removed—of the Cynosure of the 
Universe, Nasr-ed-din Shah. He is, moreover, a very learned man, 
a great Arabic scholar. When he holds forth from the mimddr of 
the little Persian mosque, of which he is the chief /mdam, the congre- 
gation, listening with wrapt attention, pronounces his discourse to be 
as sweet as sugar. In his double quality of prince and priest (it is 
only in theory that Islam has not a priesthood) Haji Sheykh Ali 
accepts as his due the adulation of the small Persian community in 
Stamboul. This great personage lives in a red wooden house of the 
dimensions of a doll’s, not far from the big bazaar. Every time one 
goes in or out of that diminutive abode one thinks of Alice in 
Wonderland, for the problem of how to get in and, once in, how to 
get out, seems to require some magic medium for its solution. Despite 
his vanity, Haji Sheykh Ali is what schoolboys and middies call 
“not half a bad sort.” In answer to my request he smiles graciously, 
and, taking a pinch of snuff so as to display a very fine diamond ring 
on his little finger, begs to know in what way he can oblige me. 

“‘ My friend Mahmoud Bey tells me that you and he have been 
planning a visit to some of the “ekkiés of the Turkish dervishes. 
Like most people, I have seen the Mevlevi (Turning) and Rufa’ee 
(Howling) Dervishes, but should be glad to see the ceremonies of 
some of the other orders. Would you allow me to be of your party?” 

“T don’t think there can be any difficulty about that,” says the 
Prince, turning to his companion, a rather sour-faced Persian, whose 
green turban denotes that he is a Seyyéd. 

The Seyyid bows and murmurs assent. Probably in his heart of 
hearts he detests me as an unclean creature, but he is a sycophant of 
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the Prince. ‘There may possibly be some places in which you will 
have to look on or listen from outside. As far as I am concerned, I 
shall be delighted to have your company.” 

So it is settled that next day about 11 a.m. we should meet at the 
Prince’s house. 

Accordingly, next morning Mahmoud Bey and myself struggle 
edgewise up the narrow staircase and into the tiny sitting-room of 
Haji Sheykh Ali. The room is full. At one end of the divan lolls 
his Highness. Two of the principal Persian merchants from the 
neighbouring Aan with their Armenian broker, a pilgrim from 
Tabriz on his way to Mecca, Mahmoud Bey and myself occupy 
chairs wedged tight together round the room. At the other end of 
the divan the Seyyid is engaged in rolling a clean turban for his 
patron. A servant comes and goes with tiny glasses of tea 
poisoned with sugar. Conversation is carried on mainly in the 
uncouth Turkish spoken in Northern Persia, the merchants and the 
pilgrim being from the province of Azarbaidjan. As I only under- 
stand two or three words of this dialect, Iam driven to devote my 
attention to the operations of the Seyyid. The winding of a turban 
is an art analogous to, but infinitely more difficult than, the folding 
of an umbrella. The Seyyid, twisted up on the divan, has made a 
block of one bent knee on which he has fitted the white felt tar- 
boosh, which forms the basis of a sheykh’s turban. Round this he 
winds with mechanical precision some ten or fifteen yards of fine 
white lawn in folds prescribed to indicate the wearer’s exact dignity. 
The Seyyid is evidently an artist in turban-winding, and, like all true 
artists, is difficult to please, indeed almost as difficult as the Prince. 
It is only after the fourth or fifth winding that both Prince and 
Seyyid are satisfied. The latter, as he poses the structure on the 
Prince’s head, gives the folds a last pat, very much in the manner 
and with the air of one of Madame Virot’s young ladies poising a 
five-guinea bonnet on the head of a customer. 

The Prince admires himself in a hand-glass, and pronounces the 
turban perfect. Now, think I, we will get off at last; so I nudge 
Mahmoud Bey in the ribs. Not at all. Since yesterday the Sheykh 
has discovered that the z#kr, or function at the tekkié, which 
we are to visit, does not begin till between two and three in the 
afternoon. 

It is now a little after midday. With many inclinations the two 
merchants and the pilgrim take their leave. Mahmoud Bey, dying 
of hunger like myself, endeavours to escape, suggesting that we will 
return later. The Prince will not hear of such a thing, and begs 
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that we will remain. So we sit and indulge in more sweet tea and 
more talk. 

It was past one when at last the great man decided to start. 
Not for the dervishes, however, as we soon discovered. “It was 
still a great deal too early for them,” the Prince declared. Besides, 
he had an invalid Persian to visit in the neighbourhood of their 
tekkié. 

Very curious and interesting that visit was. The sick man, who 
had been suffering from partial paralysis for four months, lay on the 
divan covered up with innumerable wadded quilts, from which 
peeped a strange, gaunt face, looking as if it had been hewn out of 
wood, with a rough beard dyed bright red with henna, and an 
embroidered skull cap of many gay colours. Mean and tumble- 
down as was the house, everything was scrupulously clean and neat, 
the occupant hailing from Tabriz, in Azarbaidjan, the inhabitants of 
which province are noted among Persians for their cleanliness and 
their scrupulous observance of all religious formulas—somewhat, in 
fact, like the Catalans in Spain. 

A ragged Persian lad brought up a tray with large glasses -of 
very sweet pink sherbet, which we poor starving mortals had to gulp 
down, not sip, for there at our elbow stood the boy, tray in hand, 
waiting to take back the glass. ‘“Persicos odi, puer, apparatus.” 
The luxury of the East, which reads so pleasantly in books, is some-. 
times in the reality a poor substitute for the prosaic comfort of the 
West. 

The Prince speaks to the sick man of approaching spring, of a 
speedy recovery. The glimpse which we catch through the window 
of the sea of Marmora under a snow-laden sky, the sunken eyes and 
haggard cheeks of the sufferer, belie his words. When we at last rise 
to go, the Prince, standing by the side of the sick man, takes one of 
his hands between his own two, and recites some sura¢s from the 
Kuran. 

At last we are really on our way to the tekkié of the dervishes. 
We wade up a few small watercourses, representing streets, and 
find ourselves opposite a large lath-and-plaster house. Somebody 
looking down from one of the many windows taps on the pane as we 
cross the street. The Prince looks up, makes a slight salaam. The 
face disappears. We pass through a large doorway closed by a little 
iron gate, and that stands ajar, across a courtyard with shrubs, up 
some steps, and so into a vestibule, where a servant takes our 
goloshes, umbrellas, etc. 

On the last of a flight of wooden steps stands, waiting to receive 
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us, the Sheykh of the tekkié, the owner of the face which we caught 
sight of at the window. A very curious face it is. One would be 
tempted to say not at all a Turkish face, were it not that the harems 
of the Osmanli, stocked for centuries from all countries, have produced 
such a mixture of types that nowadays anything or everything may 
be Turkish. The pink-and-white-cheeked lads in the military 
schools, the flabby-faced, blear-eyed pashas driving to and from the 
ministries, seems to be as far removed as possible from what we have 
learned to look on as the true Osmanli type—big eyes under arched 
eyebrows, a long, slightly aquiline nose with open nostrils, a clear- 
cut mouth, and prominent chin—the type which finds its ideal in the 
portraits of Suleyman the Magnificent. Curiously enough, this type 
seems chiefly to occur nowadays among the upper classes of the 
Turks from Roumania and Bulgaria. 

To return to our Sheykh. Heisa rubicund- faced man, who might 
be any age, with a slight black moustache, and a tuft of a beard @ /a 
Napoleon III. Imagine the immortal d’Artagnan disguised as a 
Turk in a white tarboosh and turban, a dark blue outer robe, a 
yellow figured shirt, and semi-European trousers, you will then have 
some idea of the figure before us. A certain swaggering gait, a 
roguish twinkle in the eyes, help out this mousquetaire-like appearance. 

“Come along upstairs,” said the Sheykh, with many salaams. “I 
am a plain man, very much honoured by your visit, and only regret 
that I cannot receive you more worthily.” 

So saying, he led the way upstairs to a large room with three 
bed-divans, some arm-chairs, and a couple of European chests of 
drawers. On one divan a carpet of honour had been spread for 
Haji Sheykh Ali, who settles himself down on it in his favourite 
otium cum dignitate attitude, toying with his amber beads and his 
diamond ring. A servant brings in a tray with tea. While we drink 
this the Sheykh makes some inquiries of each of our party about 
their name and origin. My turn comes last. Getting up, he peers 
into my face and exclaims, amid a general laugh, “ You wear a fez 
and you talk Persian, but you are not a Turk or a Persian. Your 
face is like the faces which I see when I go over to Pera, on which 
occasions I sometimes put on a hat, and then the people over there 
think that Iam one of them. You are a Frank and a Christian, 
I am sure. Never mind, you are welcome all:the same.” 

The Sheykh then proceeds to give us some particulars about his 
own order, or farveek, The members of this order are known as 
Sa’dees or Jebawees, from the name of their founder Sad-ed-Din el 
Jebawee, surnamed “ Abu’l-Futooh,” the Father of Victories, who 
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died at Jeba, near Damascus, A.H. 736 (A.D. 1335). The order 
appears to be an offshoot of the Rufa’ee (the so-called Howling 
Dervishes). Next to the Mevlevie, Rufa’ee, and K4diree orders, the 
Sa’dee is perhaps the most popular and widespread of the thirty-six 
dervish orders in the Ottoman Empire. Besides fourteen or fifteen 
tekkiés in Constantinople and the environs, the Sa’dees have houses 
in many of the principal towns of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. It 
is the Sheykh of this order in Cairo who performs the well-known 
ceremony of the Doseh every year at the festival of the Moolid-en- 
nebee (birthday of the Prophet) near the Hhasaneyn Mosque. 

Each tekkié is ruled by a Sheykh, assisted by a naseb-khalifeh, 
or deputy. The mureeds (disciples) must obey the Sheykh implicitly. 
Unlike the Sheykh, who lives in the tekkié and is entirely given up to 
spiritual concerns, the mureeds may, and generally do, follow a pro- 
fession or trade, and the majority do not live in the tekkié, but only 
come for the zikr, which takes place on one day in the week in each 
tekkié. The Sheykh receives a very small monthly allowance from 
the Wakf, or Ministry of Religious Endowments, and depends largely 
for his subsistence on the offerings of the faithful, generally made in 
kind. Celibacy is never enjoined, rarely, if ever, practised. 

In answer to an enquiry about the total number of dervish tek- 
kiés in Constantinople, the Sheykh asserts that there are about three 
hundred and sixty.! 

Conversation is interrupted by an observation from the Prince 
that he feels hungry. He gives some directions, and a large silver 
piece to the Seyyid, who disappears. 

“TI must feed or expire,” I murmur to Mahmoud Bey in pure 
Quartier Latin French, a language which he, having spent some years 
on the left bank of the Seine, understands, whereas the Prince’s 
French is of the elementary Ollendorfian order. Bouffer and crever 
are, I feel sure, beyond him. 

“Do have patience,” says Mahmoud Bey. “ We are in the 
East.” 

He looks very grave, however, as, indeed, he well may, for we are 
on the verge of a colossal question. All the company present, with 
the exception of the dervish Sheykh and myself, are Shi’ites. Now, 
like Shylock, the Shi'ite says in his heart, “I will buy with you, sell 
with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following ; but I will 

1 This number may be taken simply for a guess. If true, it would show an 
enormous increase in the last twenty-five or twenty-six years, since, in his book 
entitled Zhe Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, published in 1868, Mr. J. P, 


Browne enumerates only two hundred and fifty-six tekkiés in Constantinople. 
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not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you.” Next to the 
Moslems of India, many of whom will not eat nor drink out of a 
vessel which has once been used by an unbeliever, the Shi'ites are 
the strictest of all the members of Islam in their ideas about pollu- 
tion. To them every non-Moslem, nay, in a measure, even the Sun- 
nite Moslems, are impure, men who perform not the prescribed 
ablutions, or perform them in a way which is not the Shi'ite way, 
men who eat unclean things (such as fish without scales) and wear 
the fur of forbidden animals. How, then, am I, a Christian, to be 
permitted to feed with this Shi'ite party ? 

Presently the Seyyid returns, followed by a Turk with a large 
round tin dish, high piled with 4e44d (small bits of mutton grilled on 
skewers) and toasted bread steeped in mutton fat with a girdle of 
yaourt (a kind of sour milk). Then ensues a little deliberation as 
to my presence at this meal. The Prince, to do him justice, had we 
been alone, would probably have been quite pleased to eat with me, 
and even to drink a bottle or two of Bordeaux, but there is the 
Seyyid, who would undoubtedly report to the whole Persian colony 
how Haji Sheykh Ali had eaten with a Christian. The difficulty is 
finally got over by ladling a large portion out of the dish into a plate 
on a table placed for me alongside of that at which my friends are 
seated. 

When we have eaten and washed our hands, the Sheykh sends 
for coffee, and proceeds to tell us some of his adventures. 

“I was a young man,” he said, “when I began my travels by a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The Sultan had given me twenty-five pounds. 
I took a ticket for Jeddah, and embarked on a boat for Alexandria. 
On board I found many other pilgrims, some absolutely destitute, 
prepared to beg their way to the Holy Places. So I shared with 
them almost all I had left, and landed at Alexandria with next to 
nothing in my pocket. By the time I reached Cairo I was reduced 
to living on charity. The greatest privation of all was the want of 
tobacco. To procure this I hung about the cafés and picked up 
cigarette-ends. Life under these conditions seemed insupportable. 
I walked one day down to Boulak, and stood for ten minutes on the 
bridge looking into the Nile, thinking about throwing myself into it. 
Then I gave up the idea. Eventually I succeeded in getting to Suez, 
and thence to Jeddah. There I found myself again in the same 
plight as in Cairo. It was, however, much more difficult to get 
alms, the inhabitants of Jeddah being more ready to fleece 
than to assist pilgrims. God is merciful! I discovered in the 
inspector of the customs an uncle whom I had not seen since my 
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childhood. He received me with the greatest hospitality, bought me 
new clothes (my own were in rags), and presented me to the chief 
personages in the town. It is the clothes that make the man. I 
found myself a guest of importance in houses where a few days 
before I had been begging bread. The trick of picking up cigarette- 
ends, however, had stuck to me, and I found myself involuntarily 
grubbing in the spittoons. Such is habit ! 

“ After some weeks at Jeddah, my uncle having generously 
provided me with money, I continued my journey, and having per- 
formed all my religious duties at the Holy Shrines, re-embarked on a 
boat for Alexandria. On board I made the acquaintance of a high 
Turkish official, who took a great fancy to me. At Suez our boat 
was put in quarantine. This gentleman, being obliged to proceed at 
once overland to Cairo, begged me to take charge of his wife and 
children, offering me a handsome sum for my trouble. 

“On the journey, one of the children fell sick. By the time we 
reached Alexandria it was dangerously ill. A doctor was called in, 
but too late. The child died. The mother gave me five pounds, 
and bade me make all arrangements for the funeral. I managed 
so well that we spent only three. We returned together from the 
cemetery in tears, and for four hours, seated opposite each other, we 
continued to weep. Then it occurred to me that I, at least, had no 
reason to cry, soI dried my eyes, and proposed that we should dis- 
tribute the rest of the money in charity. We accordingly hired a 
carriage, and spent the rest of the day driving from one mosque to 
another, giving alms to the beggars at their doors. Some weeks after- 
wards the lady’s husband rejoined her, and I returned to Stamboul.” 

Such in brief outline was the story of the dervish’s pilgrimage ; 
but it was told with a hundred picturesque details, in a style and 
with a pantomime of which it would be difficult to give an idea, 
One seemed to be listening turn-about to Sinbad, Don César de 
Bazan, Uncle Toby, Renan, Carlyle—a strange mixture of roguery 
with scraps of that intuitive philosophy which is the gift, or the 
heritage, of the Oriental. 

When the Sheykh ceased, the Prince remarked with some unction, 
“See how frankly our friend speaks. His soul must be as pure as 
water.” 

The Sheykh, gazing into space, replied, “ You think my soul is 
pure. I can assure you that it is very troubled. What is God? 
What is soul? These are questions which constantly trouble me. 
Is not God in each one of us? Are not our souls the reflections or 
portions of the Great Soul? When you catch a flea, what do you do 
with it? You probably kill it, so”—suiting the action to the word. 
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“ Jdon’t. I pick it up and drop it out of the window. It is a thing 
with life. Who knows but what it may have a soul ?” 

“Will you tell us,” asked the Prince, “how you came to be 
Sheykh of this tekkié ?” 

“T simply succeeded my father,” replied the Sheykh. ‘“ How he 
became Sheykh it may perhaps interest you to hear. Born in Asia 
Minor, he came as a young man to the capital. One night, tired 
and hungry, he knocked at the door of this tekki¢é. The dervish who 
opened it gave him nothing but rough words in answer to his prayer 
for bread and lodging, and shut the door in his face. Years afterwards 
my father gained the favour of the then Sultan, Mahmoud II., who 
one day bade him ask whatsoever he wished. My father begged to 
be make Sheykh of this tekkié. Mindful of the reception which he 
had met with in former days, he ordered that the gate should remain 
open day and night.” 

During the latter part of our conversation we had been joined by 
a young dervish, whose handsome features and fine dress—a dark 
blue outer turban, an under-robe of yellow silk, and under that 
another of striped crimson and gold satin—proclaimed him to bea 
Cairene Arab. His placid expression and languid movements formed 
a curious contrast to the Sheykh’s animation and Jdrusquerie. In 
answer to our enquiry as to when the zikr would begin, the Sheykh 
clapped his hands, and gave orders for the hour of this function to be 
advanced. He and the young Arab, whom we discovered to be a 
passing guest, bandied compliments as to who should lead the prayer. 
The Sheykh at last yielded, put on a new outer robe of dark blue 
cloth, straightened his turban, picked up a string of beads. Then, 
assuming his most dignified air, he glanced at himself in one of the 
mirrors, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Now I am the Sheykh of this tekkié. Did 
I not tell you that it is the clothes that make the man?” he sailed 
out of the room, followed by his Arab colleague. 

An attendant opened a large folding door at the far end of the 
room, disclosing a kind of latticed gallery, not unlike a very roomy 
theatre box. Here carpets and cushions had been spread on the 
floor for us, and on these we took our seats, pressing our faces against 
the lattice to lose no detail of the scene below. 

We look down into a hall some thirty-five feet square. Round 
three sides of this runs a gallery for spectators, covered with matting, 
and divided by a balustrade and columns of wood from the space 
affected to the zikr, a space floored with bare boards. In the wall 
on the fourth (south-east) side of this, the place where the mihrab 
(the niche pointing towards Mecca) ought to be is indicated by some 
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beams let into the wall so as to form a kind of arch. Over this hangs 
a large dya?, or verse from the Kurdn, with a silver cymbal on either 
side of it. Two big green flags embroidered with dyat are fastened 
against the wall. Opposite to this, running round two sides of the 
upper part, are-latticed galleries similar to ours, reserved for the 
women. Under this are suspended some tambourines. On the floor, 
close up to the south-east wall, are laid shawls, and over them at 
intervals leopard- and sheep-skins ; in front of the place marked as 
the mihr4b, a lion-skin for the Sheykh. Along the gallery side is 
spread a line of sheep-skins, on which are seated some of the dervishes, 
with their faces towards the Xid/a. Two occupy positions a little in 
front of this row. The dervishes are of all ages, and apparently of 
all ranks of society. A well-dressed man who might be an upper 
employé in one of the ministries sits next a young fellow who might 
be a carpenter or a shoemaker. There is no special dress. Most, 
however, wear a white tarboosh bound with white, or in some cases 
green. 

The zikr begins. A grey-bearded dervish, standing up, intones in 
a full, deep voice the call to prayer. Then follows the ordinary 
namaz, all performing their prostrations in unison. During the course 
of this the superior members of the tekkié have dropped in one by 
one, taking up their places on the skins spread near the Kibla wall. 
The last to appear is the Sheykh. He is preceded by an attendant, 
who covers the lion-skin with a crimson sheep-skin. It seems hard 
to believe that the very dignified personage with the all-absorbed air 
of a Japanese Buddha is the man who a few minutes before was 
laughing, gesticulating, and joking among us. Then, seated in two 
rows facing each other, the dervishes begin a series of recitations, 
consisting chiefly of d4yat from the Kurdn read by one dervish, the 
others joining in the response. Then, still seated, they chant in a 
rapid, tripping measure, “ Bism-illah-er-rahman-er-rahim,” swaying 
their heads, first to the one side, then to the other. Every now and 
again one shouts— barks would, perhaps, be the more correct word— 
“Ya hou!” (QO God!). After this a nouhah, or complainte, in Turkish 
is recited by the aforesaid grey-bearded dervish, interrupted by sobs 
and sighs and ejaculations of “ Ya Husein! YaAl, Madad!” (O 
Husein, O “ Ali,” assistance !). 

Just at this moment the ‘solemnity of the ceremony is somewhat 
marred by the patter of infant feet on the bare boards. A five-year- 
old son of the Sheykh trots up and down, in and out among the 
dervishes. None pay any attention to him. The chant continues 
uninterrupted. Finally, he settles down by the side of his father, 
who, all this time, has been sitting motionless on his sheep-skin. 
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The dervishes now rise to their feet, remove the sheep-skins on 
which they have been sitting, and all, with the exception of the 
Sheykh, who remains standing with his back to the mihrab, fall 
into a long line. In measured cadence they repeat together “ Za 
illéha-tlla-l-léh,” bowing their heads, and swaying their bodies, first to 
one side and then to the other, with a curious swinging movement, 
caused, apparently, by turning on the heel of one foot and the toe of 
the other—a kind of reel step. 

Faster and faster come the words, and with the words the move- 
ment quickens. The long line of figures swaying to and fro reminds 
one of a wind-swept cornfield. Several remove their outer robes. 
All seem to be very exhausted. The Sheykh, who has advanced, 
and now stands close to them, checks an inclination on their part to 
stop. 

A servant enters with a bundle, which he lays at the feet of the 
Sheykh and unties. It contains three or four shirts, sent by sick 
men to be blessed. They are carried up and down in front of the 
line of dervishes. The same is done with a glass of water. Presently a 
little boy and girl, who have been brought to be cured of some illness, 
are led up and down, and then seated ona sheep-skin. ll this 
time the dervishes continue to chant and sway to and fro. At the 
end of about twenty minutes, when all are apparently quite ex- 
hausted, the Sheykh gives the signal to stop. The dervishes don 
their outer robes and disperse. 

Presently the Sheykh rejoined us, and soon afterwards the young 
Arab dervish. We had remarked him as being peculiarly active in 
the zikr, and had expected to find him quite worn out. He appeared, 
however, not to have turned a hair. As placid as ever, he seated 
himself on the divan and rolled a cigarette. 

Our talk turned on various orders of dervishes, on the Aissowa 
of Algiers and the Fakirs of India. 

“In our tekkié,” said the young Arab, “ we eat fire. Perhaps you 
might care to see me do it.” 

A small brazier, full of red-hot charcoal, was brought. Seating 
himself on the floor in front of this, the Arab picked out with a pair 
of iron pincers a big lump, which he broke into small fragments, 
one of which he put into his mouth; swaying his body to and fro, 
uttering a series of semi-suppressed groans, he munched the hot 
charcoal between his teeth. When he had retained it nearly a minute, 
he spat it out, and took up another small piece. The operation 
appeared to cause him great pain. He rolled his eyes wildly, and at 
times the saliva dripped from the corners of his mouth. 
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Persians are said to be utterly callous to human suffering, but 
Mahmoud Bey was so much upset that he got up and went out of 
the room. The Prince, too, was visibly affected. To me the per- 
formance appeared a mere piece of vulgar trickery. By practice a 
man might easily learn to retain a small piece of hot charcoal between 
his teeth in such a manner that it should not scorch his flesh. 

When the Arab had crunched some five or six pieces we begged 
him to stop. He rose and seated himself on the divan, remarking 
that there was no reason for any anxiety, that the operation was 
quite a simple one, and could be learnt in a few weeks by any novice. 
Despite his placidity, I suspected that his tongue and lips were burnt, 
I was therefore surprised to see him swallow a few minutes afterwards 
a cup of hot coffee and smoke a cigarette, apparently without any 
inconvenience. 

It was getting late. We took our leave, thanking our host for 
the afternoon’s entertainment, and begging to be allowed to return. 

“Well, Bey,” I asked, a little maliciously, of my friend, as we 
walked home together, “what do you think of Islam as practised in 
Stamboul ? ” 

“Ah, you Westerns!” he exclaimed, “will you ever understand 
Islam? Surely you do not imagine that the ceremony which we have 
just witnessed forms any integral part of our faith? Who knows but 
what we have been assisting at a reminiscence of Zoroastrian rites 
for nearly all the Turkish order of dervishes are of Persian origin—- 
or the survival of the dances of the Corybantes on the slopes of Ida? 
There are many things in Islam which are not of it.” 


GEORGE GRAHAME 
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A SOLDIER HISTORIAN. 


T seems a strange freak of nature to unite in one individual the 
man of letters and the man of action, to yoke together the 
peaceful muse of literature and the stern alarms of war. 

In the case. of the military commander, who writes the history of 
his own wars, the connection is not surprising. Who but Julius 
Cesar could have given us the stirring record of those victorious 
campaigns, which delight the reader of his well-known “Commen- 
taries”? Our knowledge of other wars, not less full of incident and 
interest, has no doubt suffered from the frequent inability of the 
military commander to leave behind him a literary monument of his 
martial exploits. 

The combination of the soldier and the genius of letters is the 
strangest union of all. Dante is an illustration of it. He fought with 
distinction in the unhappy feuds which distracted his beloved Florence, 
and the pages of the “ Divine Comedy” bear witness to the lasting 
impression left upon his mind by camp and battle-field. 

The fame of Josephus, in the popular mind, is solely that of the 
historian. It is strange that this should be the case, when a super- 
ficial acquaintance with his writings would at once correct the 
mistake. Josephus was a bold and capable soldier, and one portion 
of his works gives a most graphic account of the fierce struggle in 
which he took a leading and an active part ; whilst the rest is devoted 
to the political and religious history of his nation. Thus he holds a 
worthy place in the realm of pure literature, and, at the same time, 
is the chronicler of the events of his own military career. The 
duration of this, it is true, was not very long. But in the first scenes 
of the great drama, which culminated in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he played a conspicuous part. 

The revolt of the Jews was largely due to the injustice and 
cruelty of Gessius Florus, the Roman Procurator, the successor 
of Albinus, who was himself the successor of Festus, before 
whom the apostle Paul had been arraigned. Whilst the clouds 
of war were fast gathering, the Jews at Jerusalem appointed 
governors and generals over different parts of the country, and the 
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province of the two Galilees was assigned to Josephus. His family 
held a high place among the priestly order, and, on his mother’s side, 
who belonged to the Asmonacan family, he could claim royal descent. 
On entering Galilee, his first aim seems to have been to win the 
goodwill of the people, and, with a view to strengthen his position, 
he chose seventy of the principal men and appointed them as rulers 
over the people. He then set to work to put the province in a state 
of defence, feeling sure that the first assault of the Romans would be 
upon Galilee. Accordingly, he added to the defences of the towns, 
and surrounded them with walls. This work was carried out under 
his personal supervision. The same earnestness was shown in his other 
preparations. An army of more than a hundred thousand young 
men was enrolled, and was formed as far as possible on the model of 
the Roman army. Josephus evidently thought that the secret of 
Roman discipline lay in the large number of their officers, and he 
therefore took care to appoint a great many subalterns. 

These preparations promised well for offering a stout resistance 
tothe enemy. But the strength of the Jews was impaired by their 
own divisions. There were rival leaders, who sought to undermine 
the position of Josephus, and, eventually, to dispossess him. The 
plots were carried so far, that at times his life was even in danger. 
Towns revolted from his authority, and set up independent leaders. 
It taxed his patience and ingenuity to the utmost to make head 
against these dangers and to reduce the turbulent cities to subjection. 
Tiberias revolted more than once. On one of these occasions, 
Josephus employed a method for subduing it, which shows him to 
have been a master of stratagems. He was then at Tarichee, and 
his soldiers were scattered abroad gathering corn in the neighbouring 
country. Delay was dangerous, especially as the following day was 
the Sabbath, on which only defensive operations would be lawful. 
Being close to the lake he gave orders to collect all the available 
vessels, which were found to number 230. Having placed four men 
on each vessel, he at once sailed with this fleet to Tiberias. All the 
vessels, except his own which carried seven unarmed men besides 
himself, were ordered to keep at a distance from the shore, so that 
the smallness of their crews should not be observed. 

The inhabitants of Tiberias were completely deceived by the 
stratagem, and, believing the ships to be full of men, threw down 
their arms, and begged that their city might be spared. They were 
not allowed to go unpunished. The senate, numbering 600 persons, 
and 2,000 of the inhabitants, were carried away in ships to Tarichez. 
Treatment of a more severe kind was reserved for Clitus, the author 
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of the revolt. He was condemned to lose both his hands, but, on 
begging that one of them might be spared, Josephus granted his 
request, on condition that he would himself cut off the other, 
Clitus accepted these terms, and, drawing his sword, cut off his left 
hand with his right. 

Nero was at this time reigning at Rome, and the conduct of the 
war in Palestine was entrusted to Vespasian, whose son, Titus, was 
his lieutenant. The arrival of Vespasian and his army caused con- 
sternation in the Jewish camp at Garis, and Josephus saw his fol- 
lowers quickly melt away. The only course open to him was to 
retire to Tiberias with those who remained faithful. Vespasian then 
advanced to Gadara, which offered little resistance. He treated the 
inhabitants with merciless severity, putting them all to the sword, 
without distinction of age or sex. 

At this juncture, Josephus wrote to the Jews at Jerusalem, advis- 
ing them to make terms with the Romans. Meanwhile, Vespasian 
prosecuted the war with vigour, and, having heard that a large num- 
ber of the Jews had fled to the fortress of Jotapata, he prepared to 
lead his army against it. But the road to Jotapata was rocky and 
mountainous, and footmen and horsemen were employed for four 
days in making it into a broad highway for the passage of the Roman 
army. In the meantime, Josephus had left Tiberias, and arrived 
safely at Jotapata. His presence revived the drooping spirits of the 
garrison, and inspired them with fresh courage. Vespasian soon 
heard that Josephus was within the fortress, and congratulated him- 
self on his good fortune, believing that the capture of the trusted 
Jewish leader would place the country at his mercy. Accordingly, 
he hastily despatched a force under Placidus to surround the town, 
and prevent the escape of Josephus. The next day Vespasian fol- 
lowed with the main army, and pitched his camp on a small hill on 
the northern side of the fortress, at a distance of seven furlongs 
from the walls. The position of Jotapata was one of great natural 
strength. It was built on the top of a precipice, and the only 
approach to it was on the north side. Josephus had fortified it, 
and had surrounded it with a wall, which rendered it almost 
impregnable. 

Vespasian was in no mood to delay operations. On the day of 
his arrival he invested the fortress on every side with a double line 
of infantry, and a third line of cavalry. The next day he made an 
assault on it. The Jews met their foes outside the walls of the town, 
and a hot fight ensued, which lasted all day, and ceased only when 
darkness fell upon the combatants. The Jews fought with the 
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courage of despair, whilst the Romans displayed their customary 
skill and valour, added to which there was a sense of shame lest they 
should suffer defeat at the hands of those whom they deemed un- 
worthy adversaries. The result seems to have been indecisive. 
The Romans lost thirteen men killed, besides a large number of 
wounded. The Jewish casualties were seventeen killed and six 
hundred wounded. The conflict was renewed on the following day, 
when the Jews were the aggressors, and engaged the enemy outside 
the walls. A desperate fight took place, but without any definite 
result. This kind of warfare lasted for five days, the Jews repeating 
their sallies with the greatest vehemence, and the Romans meeting 
them with a firm front. 

Vespasian now resolved to raise a bank against the part of the 
wall which was most open to attack, and, with this end in view, sent 
his soldiers into the surrounding country to collect materials. Trees 
were cut down, stones were heaped up, and, at length, the bank was 
begun. The men who raised it protected themselves from the mis- 
siles of the Jews by means of hurdles, behind which they carried on 
their work. When the bank was finished, Vespasian placed 160 
engines upon it. A deadly shower of lances, stones and darts, 
together with fire, now fell upon the Jews, and drove them from the 
walls. Nothing daunted by the fury of this attack, small parties of 
them made frequent sallies from the town, tore away the hurdles, 
and killed the workmen behind them, only retiring after they had set 
fire to the wooden parts of the bank. The Romans now increased 
the height of their bank, and brought it so near as to seriously 
threaten the safety of the town. Accordingly, Josephus called his 
men together and ordered them to build their wall higher. The 
men replied that it was impossible to execute the task whilst darts 
were constantly rained down upon them. Josephus then gave orders 
for supports to be fixed at intervals along the exposed portion of the 
wall, and to these he fastened the raw skins of oxen newly killed. 
In this way the men were protected from the missiles of the enemy, 
for the skins yielded when struck by stones, whilst the darts were 
turned aside by their slippery surface, and the fire was quenched by 
their moisture. By working day and night the wall was soon raised 
to a height of 30 feet. Some strong towers were at the same time 
placed upon it. 

The Romans were much disheartened by the energy and resource 
displayed by the Jews, for the latter, not satisfied with strengthening 
their wall, now made daily sallies, plundering everything they could 
seize, and setting fire to the rest. Vespasian felt so much irritation 
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that he made up his mind to starve the place into a surrender. The 
garrison, however, had a plentiful supply of food, although the water 
was beginning to run short. There was no fountain in the town, and.it 
was a rare thing to have rain in the summer. It wassoon found necessary 
to serve out water by measure, and, as the aliowance of each person 
was necessarily small, the besieged suffered much from thirst. But 
the Romans, standing on an eminence, and seeing their condition, 
annoyed them with javelins as they assembled to receive the daily 
supply of water. Vespasian became hopeful, thinking that before 
long the water would be exhausted and the city would be at his 
mercy. Josephus no sooner learnt this than he took steps to deceive 
his adversary. With this object, he ordered the Jews to wet a great 
many of their clothes, and then hang them over the battlements. 
When this had been done, the Romans looked with dismay on the 
spectacle of the walls streaming with water from the dripping gar- 
ments, and concluded that there was no hope that the Jews would 
exhaust a supply which was large enough to allow such a wasteful 
use. Josephus employed with success another stratagem when he 
wished to have things brought into the city. Having observed that 
a certain place, where access to the wall was difficult, was left 
unguarded by the Romans, he sent out messengers with letters to 
the Jews, and obtained from them abundance of whatever he wanted. 
These emissaries were enjoined to creep along carefully with sheep- 
skins on their backs, whilst passing through the Roman lines, so 
that in the gloom of the night the guard might mistake them for 
dogs and allow them to pass unchallenged. This contrivance, after 
a time, was detected by the enemy, who placed a watch on the 
hitherto unguarded spot. 

Josephus now felt sure that the placeZcould not hold out much 
longer, and a foreboding came over him that his life would bein 
grave danger, if he continued in it. Timidity seems to have taken 
hold of him, and he is himself the authority for an incident which 
makes a serious reflection upon his character. He determined to 
seek safety by fleeing from the city with the leading inhabitants. 
The people, having learnt his intention, begged him to remain with 
them, as their only hope lay in him. After listening to their 
reproaches, which, it may be observed,ihe thoroughly deserved, he 
pretended that he wished to go away, not to secure his own safety, 
but to help them by drawing off the Romans with another army. 
The people, however, were not .convinced, and men, women, and 
children threw themselves at his feet, and implored him to remain 
with them. Although he promised to do so, his resolve was in 
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some measure due to the knowledge that any attempt to leave the 
city would be prevented by force. To do him justice, when his 
decision had been given, he held to it manfully. He addressed a 
few stirring words to the people, and then made an impetuous sally 
against the Romans, pulling down their tents on the banks and 
setting fire to their works. He renewed these sallies by day and 
night forsome time. The Romans were much distressed by these 
furious onslaughts, and were placed at a disadvantage, inasmuch as 
their heavy armour made it impossible for them to follow the enemy 
any distance, whilst the Jews could rush forward, execute their 
purpose, and retire before any injury could be inflicted on them. 
Accordingly, Vespasian ordered his men to avoid as far as 
possible the onset of the Jews, whose attacks he repelled by means 
of the Arabian archers and the Syrian slingers. He also brought 
into position the battering-ram, which was cased in hurdles, whilst 
the upper part was covered with skins, for the protection of the 
soldiers, and of the engine. The slingers and archers having 
cleared the wall of its defenders, the battering-ram delivered 
its first stroke with such effect that the wall was shaken, and a 
clamour arose from the city as if it were already captured. The 
strokes were renewed, and the wall was in imminent danger of falling, 
when Josephus ordered his men to hang sacks of chaff over it to act 
as buffers against the ram. The Romans, finding their strokes 
ineffectual, shifted the ram to another position, but the Jews at once 
had their sacks in readiness to meet it. In this way the ram was 
rendered useless until the Romans hit upon the plan of fastening 
hooks at the end of long poles, and thus cutting off the sacks. The 
wall was now on the point of yielding when Josephus and his men, 
hastily collecting whatever dry materials they could find, made sallies 
in three directions, and caused confusion and consternation among 
the Romans by setting fire to their machines, their hurdles, and their 
banks. At this time a Jew, named Eleazar, performed prodigies of 
strength and valour. Taking a huge stone in his hands, he hurled it 
from the wall against the ram with such force that it broke off the 
head of the engine. Then, leaping down inthe midst of the 
Romans, he took up the head of the ram and carried it to the top of 
the wall. Having regained the battlements he stood there in sight of 
the enemy, until, overcome by his wounds, he fell down and expired. 
This vigorous onslaught of the Jews brought them a brief 
respite, but in the evening the Romans‘returned to the attack, and 
brought the ram against that part of the$walljwhich had already been 
weakened. In resisting the assault, one of the Jews wounded 
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Vespasian in the foot with a dart. The report that the general had 
been struck soon spread, and caused the greatest alarm amongst the 
Romans. Leaving their works they hastened to him, headed by 
Titus, who felt great concern for his father. Vespasian soon reassured 
them, and, making little of his pain, urged them to renewed efforts 
against the Jews. They obeyed with alacrity and showed the greatest 
eagerness to avenge the injury done to their general. But the Jews 
maintained their position on the wall, in spite of the deadly showers 
of darts and stones which the engines hurled against them. Some 
of them tried to create a diversion by sallying out with fire and sword 
against those who worked the ram. The engine, however, continued 
to do considerable execution, discharging stones which damaged the 
wall and the towers, and making havoc in the ranks of the defenders. 

The historian gravely relates how a Jew was struck with 
such force by one of these stones that his head was cut off 
and carried a distance of three furlongs. The struggle raged 
furiously throughout the night, the stillness of which was broken 
by the noise of the engines, the cries of the wounded, and the 
shrieks of the women. The mountains echoed with the din 
of battle, and no element of terror was wanting which could 
affect either sight or hearing. The Jews suffered heavily, but 
they still kept at their posts. After continuous battering, a breach 
was at last made in the walls. It was now the morning watch, and 
the Jews hastily threw up some works opposite the breach. Vespa- 
sian thought that the time had come for storming the city, and, 
placing a chosen force in front of the broken wall, he ordered an 
assault with scaling ladders on the parts of the wall which remained 
uninjured. In this way he hoped to draw the attention of the Jews 
away from the defence of the breach, and thus leave the way open 
for his picked men to enter the city. But Josephus was on his guard, 
and easily divining the intention of Vespasian, he placed the old men 
and all who were exhausted on the sound parts of the wall, whilst 
the strongest men were stationed before the breach. In front of the 
latter he took his own stand with six followers, and awaited the 
attack of the Romans. The men were ordered to stop their ears 
when the legions shouted, lest they should be dismayed by the noise, 
and to fall on their knees and cover themselves with their shields 
when the first shower of darts fell upon them. Then they were to 
retreat a little until the archers had emptied their quivers. But as 
soon as the Romans prepared to ascend the walls they were to leap 
out and fight furiously, remembering that their object was not to 
defend the city—for that was impossible—but to avenge it, as if it 
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already had been destroyed. The desperate condition of affairs now 
caused an outburst of wailing on the part of the women; but 
Josephus, fearing that they would dishearten the men, treated them 
with little ceremony, ordering them to be shut up in their houses, and 
telling them to hold their peace. At length, the signal was given and 
the legions advanced to the attack with a terrible shout. The Jews 
carefully observed the instructions of Josephus, stopped their ears, 
covered themselves with their shields, and then rushed upon the 
Romans as soon as they attempted to scale the walls. They fought 
with desperate courage, but at length they grew weary. They had 
no reserve of men, whilst the Romans were constantly bringing up 
fresh levies to continue the struggle. Moreover, the latter, joining 
their shields side by side, formed, as it were, a sheet of armour which 
it was impossible to pierce with missiles, and thus crept steadily on 
towards the wall. In this extremity Josephus ordered scalding oil to 
be poured over them. It was soon ready, and was thrown on the 
attacking force with such deadly effect that they tumbled from the 
wall and the ladders in the greatest agony. 

Encased in heavy armour, there was no way of escape from the 
burning oil, which ran down their bodies from head to foot, and 
made them leap and roll about in a frenzy of pain. But the men in 
the rear pressed forward with vigour, bent on coming to close 
quarters with those who were throwing oil on their comrades. In the 
impatience of their zeal, each man reproached the one in front of him, 
and called him a coward for standing in his way and hindering him. 
Meanwhile the Jews employed another device, and made the bridges 
slippery and treacherous by pouring boiling fenugreek! upon them, 
There was now no secure;foothold for the men, and falling backward 
in confusion, the Jews rained darts upon them and killed many 
of them. As soon as night fell Vespasian called off his soldiers, 
and endeavoured to encourage them. Finding them eager for 
action, he ordered them to raise the height of the banks, and to build 
three towers upon them, each fifty feet high. When these had been 
finished, and their sides covered with iron plates, he placed in them 
archers and slingers, with:engines for discharging darts and arrows. 
The Jews, who were now driven from the walls by the storm of mis- 
siles, rushed out of the city and fell upon their assailants in their 
towers. This spirited resistance of the Jews involved the sacrifice of 
many lives, and not ajday passedjwithout some of them being killed. 

It was now the forty-seventh day of the siege, and Jotapata 
showed no signs of submission. On this day a Jewish deserter came 

1 Fenugreek was a herb, from the seeds of which an oil was extracted. 
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to Vespasian, and told him that those who were left in the city were 
exhausted by watching and fighting, and that, in the last watch of 
the night, even the guards, worn out by their hardships, were in the 
habit of falling asleep. That was the time at which an attack 
would be likely to prove successful. Vespasian listened to the tale 
with some suspicion, but, reflecting that his men would not be 
great sufferers even if it proved false, he resolved to make the 
attempt. In the dead of night the Romans marched noiselessly 
to the walls, which they found undefended. Titus was the first to 
mount them with one of his tribunes, Domitius Sabinus, and a 
few men of the fifteenth legion. They found the guards asleep, 
and, having cut their throats, hastily entered the city. The citadel 
was soon occupied, but although the day had dawned, it was 
not generally known that the city was in the hands of the enemy. 
Many of the Jews were still asleep, and a thick mist which had 
fallen upon the place prevented those who were astir from seeing 
the real state of affairs until the whole Roman army had come 
within the walls. When at length they realised their position, a 
desperate struggle took place. The Romans, burning with a pas- 
sion for vengeance, showed no mercy, slaying many of the people, 
and driving others over the precipice by the citadel. The Jews 
were much hampered in their exertions by the narrowness of the 
streets, and by the disorder of the swaying crowd. In many cases 
it was impossible for them to come to close quarters with the 
Romans, and when they saw this, a large number of the leading 
men, including those about Josephus, killed themselves rather than 
become the victims of their remorseless foe. There was no loss of 
life on the side of the Romans, except in the case of a centurion 
named Antonius. This man was killed by the treachery of a Jew, 
who had pretended to become his prisoner. Having captured the 
place, several days were spent in searching for the Jews who had 
taken refuge in hiding-places. All who were found were put to the 
sword, except the women and children, who numbered twelve 
hundred. Those who perished at the taking of the city and during 
the siege were estimated at forty thousand. It was in the thir- 
teenth year of Nero, A.D. 67, that Jotapata fell. 

The events which followed, it must be confessed, do not add to 
the reputation of Josephus. On the taking of the city, he had found 
refuge in a pit which led into a large den. In the same place lay 
concealed forty of the prominent people of the place. There was an 
ample supply of food, and Josephus’s chief anxiety was how to get 
clear of the city. The Romans, however, made diligent search for 
him, but in vain, until a captive woman revealed his hiding-place. 
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Vespasian invited him to surrender, promising to spare his life. 
Josephus at first refused compliance, but presently he declared his 
willingness to submit, justifying himself on the ground that the 
divine decree had gone forth against the Jews, and that he went over 
to the Romans not as “‘a deserter of the Jews, but asa minister from 
God.” His companions, however, as soon as they heard of it, heaped 
reproaches upon him, and threatened to kill him if he tried to carry 
out his purpose. In vain did Josephus reason with them, and strive 
to demonstrate the wickedness of self-murder, which was the only 
alternative to surrender. It was with difficulty that he restrained 
them from falling upon him with their swords, but at length he 
moderated their fury, and proposed, since they were determined 
to die, that they kill one another in turn, first of all casting lots for 
the order in which they should perish. This plan met with acceptance, 
and each man in his turn became executioner and then victim, 
until Josephus and another were the sole survivors of the company. 
Hereupon, Josephus once more betrayed his weakness for self- 
preservation, and violated the compact, by proposing to his com- 
panion that they should spare one another. This man was 
of the same mind as his leader, and agreed to the proposal. 
Josephus was now brought before Vespasian, who ordered him to be 
kept in custody, intending soon to send him to Nero. On hearing 
this, he startled the victorious commander by addressing him in these 
terms: “Thou, O Vespasian, art Cesar and Emperor, thou and 
this thy son. Bind me now still faster, and keep me for thyself, for 
thou, O Cesar, art not only lord over me, but over the land, and sea, 
and all mankind.” Vespasian regarded this as a device for obtaining 
more favourable terms, and one of his officers pertinently addressed 
the prisoner thus: “I cannot but wonder how thou couldst not 
foretell to the people of Jotapata that they should be taken, nor 
couldst foretell this captivity which hath happened to thyself, unless 
what thou sayest be a vain thing, in order to avoid the rage that is 
risen against thyself.” Josephus calmly replied: “I did foretell to 
the people of Jotapata that they would be taken on the forty-seventh 
day, and that I should be caught alive by the Romans.” In his 
history he relates that Vespasian, having found on inquiry that this 
statement was true, began to credit the prediction about himself. 
The priest, the soldier, and the historian must therefore be 
accorded the additional honour of a place among the prophets, 
He was kept a prisoner until the year 69 A.D., when Vespasian 
became emperor, and set him at liberty. 
GEORGE MARTIN. 
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BRITISH FIRE-FESTIVALS. 


HE circle of the year naturally divides itself into four periods, 
commencing respectively with the vernal equinox (March 21), 
the summer solstice (June 21), the autumnal equinox (September 21), 
and the winter solstice (December 21). It may be that these impor- 
tant festivals were kept by ancient worshippers of Nature a few days 
later than the solar events which they celebrated, or it may be that 
the same festivals owe their transposition in the calendar to ecclesias- 
tical influence ; but at any rate our civil quarter-days do not quite 
coincide with the astronomical dates, but fall on the feasts of the 
Annunciation of Our Lady, the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Michael and All Angels, and Christmas day. 

Primitive man had noticed the ever-recurring effects produced on 
vegetation by what appeared to him to be the movement of the sun 
around the earth, and hence we find, side by side with the solar 
anniversaries just mentioned, another set of quarter-days of a more 
conventional nature, viz. May 1 (May day), when summer was 
supposed to commence ; August 1 (Lammas day), the beginning of 
harvest ; November 1 (All Saints’ day), which ushered in the season 
of winter ; and February 2 (the Purification of the Blessed Virgin), 
when the first signs of returning spring begin to appear. The latter 
dates were observed in Scotland as quarter-days under the respective 
names of Beltane, Lammas, Hallowmas, and Candlemas, and on 
them the quarterly school fees usually became payable. 

At least two of the solar quarter-days, namely, Midsummer day 
and Christmas day, were anciently celebrated in the British Isles by 
the kindling of huge fires and the lighting of torches, and all four of 
the quarter-days corresponding to the commencement of the seasons 
were kept in a similar manner; for an Irish glossary, which is 
supposed to have been compiled by Cormac, Archbishop of Cashel, 
in the tenth century, expressly states that bonfires were lighted in 
May, August, November, and February. 

The institution of these fire-festivals is usually ascribed to the 
Druids. They were undoubtedly observed by the Druids, but the 
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ceremonies which accompanied them were so widespread upon the 
continent of Europe that there is reason to believe that their origin 
dates from an age prior to the rise of Druidism, prior even to the 
separation of the Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, Scandinavian, and 
Slavonic races, and that the lighting of these fires formed part of the 
ritual of the Nature-worship which prevailed universally amongst 
the ancient people who were the ancestors of the modern European 
nations, and whom we have got into the habit of calling by the 
somewhat unmeaning name “ Aryans.” The burning of bones in 
these fires seems to be a reminiscence of their sacrificial character. 
Indeed the very name bonfire is itself an indication of their nature, 
for the “Catholicon Anglicum,” an English-Latin word-book of the 
year 1483, defines the word “ banefyre” as ignis ossium, a fire of 
bones. 

Dr. Murray takes the same view in his “New English Dic- 
tionary,” and cites a passage to the effect that, until the first year 
of the present century, old bones were regularly collected and stored 
up for the annual Midsummer fire in the burgh of Hawick; and 
other examples of the same practice will be presently noticed. The 
Druids, we know, cremated human and anima! victims in their great 
fires, and so, when we find in modern times people burning the bones 
of animals or the effigy of a human being, we can hardly regard the 
act otherwise than as a blind adherence to an ancient custom whose 
meaning has been forgotten. 

And what was the object of these great fires which were lighted 
at critical points of the sun’s annual course? They were not merely 
symbolical of his genial warmth and splendour. The better opinion 
seems to be that they were charms used for the purpose of producing 
sunshine. When, for instance, the sun’s power began to decline 
after the summer solstice, primitive man may have imagined that he 
could restore his light and heat, and encourage him to shine anew by 
dint of lighting a great fire, and that by carrying brands from that 
fire or scattering its dust around the country side, he could com- 
municate to his tribe, his cattle, and his crops the beneficial effects 
of the solar rays. We know that modern savages think they can 
make rain by means of charms, so we can have little difficulty in 
believing that our own barbarous ancestors were equally certain that 
they could, by a similar process, cause the sun to shine. We will 
proceed to notice in order the days on which fire-festivals were held, 
and the accounts which have come down to us of the ceremonies 


observed on the same occasions. 
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THE MAY FIRE. 


One of the most important of these anniversaries was the first day 
of May, known in Scotland as Beltane. The old antiquaries fondly 
believed that this word, which is usually spelt Bea//fainn in Gaelic 
and Sealltaine in Irish, contained the name of the Semitic god Baal, 
and upon that assumption they have reared a truly amazing super- 
structure of speculation. But it is as well to state once for all that this 
Celtic term has no connection whatever with the name of the Oriental 
sun-god, and the lighting of a sacred flame, accompanied by certain 
solemnities, such as “passing through the fire,” was common to 
Baalism and a multitude of other religions, ‘which had all alike been 
evolved from an archaic form of Nature-worship. 

Sir John Sinclair’s “Statistical Account of Scotland” contains 
notices of many old customs which still continued to be observed in 
the Highlands, though they were even then fast dying out. From 
the eleventh volume of that great work, which was published in 1791 
and the succeeding years, we learn, on the authority of the minister 
of Callander, Perthshire, that the boys of the township assembled in 
a body upon the moors on May day, and proceeded to dig a circular 
trench, leaving the soil in the centre undisturbed, so as to form a low 
table of green turf, sufficient in size to accommodate the whole 
party. They lighted a fire and prepared a custard of milk and 
eggs, and a large oatmeal cake, which they baked upon a stone 
placed in the embers. When they had eaten the custard, they 
divided the cake into as many equal portions as there were persons 
in the assembly, and daubed one of those pieces with charcoal until 
it was perfectly black. They then placed all the pieces of cake 
together in a bonnet, and each in turn drew one blindfold, the holder 
of the bonnet being entitled to the last piece. The boy who drew 
the blackened portion was destined to be sacrificed, and was com- 
pelled to leap three times through the’ flames. Although the 
ceremony had degenerated into a mere pastime for boys, it is evident 
that it must once upon a time have involved the actual sacrifice of a 
human being, in order to render the coming summer fruitful. 

Pennant gives a somewhat different account of the proceedings. 
On May 1, he tells us, the herdsmen of every Highland village held 
their Beltane, and cut a square trench in the ground, leaving the turf 
in the middle. On the included space of turf they lighted a fire of 
wood and cooked a large caudle, composed of eggs, butter, oatmeal, 
and milk. Each of the party was expected to contribute a share of 
the necessary ingredients and a good supply of beer and whisky. 
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The rites began by spilling some of the caudle on the ground 
as a libation. Then everyone took an oatmeal cake, on which were 
raised nine square knobs, each dedicated to some being who was 
supposed to preserve their flocks and herds, or to some predatory 
animal or bird which destroyed them, and, turning his face to the 
fire, broke off a knob from the cake and threw it over his shoulder, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ This I give to thee, preserve thou my horses ; this I 
give to thee, preserve thou my sheep; this I give to thee, O fox ; 
this to thee, O hooded crow; this to thee, O eagle, spare my 
lambs!” The party then dined off the caudle, and whatever 
was left was hidden by two persons appointed for the purpose, 
and they all met again at the same spot on the following Sunday and 
finished the remains of the feast. (‘Tour in Scotland,” 1769, 
4th edition, p. 110.) 

Confirmatory evidence to the same effect is contained in the 
“Statistical Account,” under the head of the parish of Logierait, Perth- 
shire. We read that the festival of Beltane was kept at that place on 
May 1, Old Style, by the cowherds, who assembled by scores in the 
fields, and dressed a meal consisting of boiled milk, eggs, and cakes, 
the surface of the latter being covered with small lumps in the form 
of nipples (Vol. V., p. 84) ; and a paper on “ Elgin and the Shire of 
Moray,” written by Mr. Shaw, the minister of Elgin, and printed in 
the second appendix to Pennant’s “ Tour,” 1769, relates that on the 
same day the herdsmen of several farms collected dry wood, set fire 
to it, and danced three times southways around the pile. 

The fact that the custom chiefly prevailed amongst cowherds and 
shepherds indicates that it had originated amongst a pastoral people. 
There was apparently great virtue latent in the number nine, or 
three times three. Near the Perthshire village of Tullie-beltane, on 
the borders of the Highlands, was a circle of eight standing stones, 
where it was believed that the May fire had been kindled in ancient 
times, and at some distance from it was a second, but smaller, circle 
of stones, and a well, which was held in great veneration. On 
Beltane morning, the people repaired to this well, drank its waters, 
walked round it in procession nine times, and afterwards marched 
round the adjacent stone circle in like manner. So deeply rooted 
was the superstition that many who reckoned themselves good 
Christians never neglected the rites, even when Beltane fell on the 
Sabbath (Jamieson’s “Scottish Dictionary”). We may compare 
with this the custom which prevailed among the Scots of making a 
procession around the church “ sunways” at baptisms and marriages 
(Pennant’s “Tour,” 1769, Appendix 2), and of walking thrice sun- 
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ways round a person when they blessed him or wished him good 
fortune. (Martin: “ Western Isles.”) 

The mimic sunshine of the Beltane bonfire was believed to have 
the twofold virtue of purifying and preserving man and beast from 
all evil influences. Martin says that it was the custom of the Druids 
to burn malefactors between two fires, and therefore, when a man 
was in great straits, people used to say, “Zdir da hin Veaul”—he is 
“between two fires of Bel” (“Western Isles”). Sometimes the 
criminal was only made to stand for a time between the two blazing 
/ piles, or to walk three times barefoot over the burning embers 
| (Shaw’s “ Moray,” p. 231) ; and Cormac’s glossary states that cattle 
were driven through the fire in order to preserve them from disease. 
It is handed down by tradition that the Druids extinguished all fires 
at Beltane, and rekindled them by means of a sacred flame produced 
by the friction of two pieces of wood (“ Agricultural Survey of 
Caithness,” p. 200). ‘The great May fire must have been lighted in 
ancient times by the same means. This laborious mode of pro- 
| ducing a spark was resorted to in the Western Isles for the purpose 
q of raising the #” egin or “ need-fire,” used on special occasions as an 
antidote for plague and murrain. All the fires in the parish were 
4 first extinguished, and then eighty-one married men, in relays of 
nine at a time, rubbed two planks together until the friction caused 
the wood to be ignited. The new fire was distributed to each 
family, who immediately set upon it a pot containing water, and 
sprinkled some of it upon those who were suffering from the plague, 
or upon the cattle infected with murrain. This custom prevailed 
upon the mainland opposite to the Island of Skye within thirty 
years of the time when the account now being quoted was written 
(Martin’s “ Western Isles,” 2nd edition, 1716). In Caithness, towards 
l the close of the last century, the need-fire was obtained by a 
1 mechanical device. The farmer whose cattle were suffering from 
' the murrain sent for a charm doctor to superintend the raising of 
iq the need-fire. A circular booth of stone or turf was built upon a 
, small island in some neighbouring river or stream, and a semi- 
j circular “couple,” or rafter made of birch or other hard wood, was 
built into it. This booth was roofed over, and a post was set in the 
centre of the building, its upper end being attached by a wooden 
pin to the top of the couple, and its lower end fixed in an oblong 
“trink” in the floor. A pole called the “ auger” was next placed in 
a horizontal position, with one of its tapered extremities inserted in 
the side of the upright post, and the other in the leg of the semi- 
circular couple. The “auger” had four short handles or levers 
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attached to it, by means of which it was made to revolve. A number 
of men were sent for, and, when all metal of every kind had been 
removed from their persons, two at a time rapidly turned the 
handles, while others from time to time drove wedges of wood or 
stone behind the upright post, so as to press it closely against the 
auger until the tapered ends of the latter burst into flame. All the 
fires on the farm were then extinguished, and the cattle were brought 
within reach of the smoke of the new fire which had thus been kindled, 
and which was believed to preserve them from the murrain (“ Agri- 
cultural Survey of Caithness,” p. 200). An old proverb runs: “ You 
have skill of man and beast ; you were born between the Beltanes” 
—that is to say, between May 1 and 8—from which it would appear 
that a second fire was made on the latter date, and that a peculiar 
sanctity was in ancient times attached to the whole octave of the 
festival. (Kelly’s “Scottish Proverbs,” p. 376.) 

In Ireland the month of May was called mi na Bealltaine, and 
on the eve of May day cows were made to leap over lighted straw or 
faggots, and the rite came to be regarded as a means of preventing 
their milk from being pilfered by the “good people,” that is to say, 
the fairies (Hone’s “‘ Everyday Book,” Vol. I., p. 301). It was the 
custom in Dublin for boys to go a few miles out of the city on the 
morning of May day and to bring home the May bush, generally a 
white thorn four or five feet in height, which they planted in the 
ground and decorated with candles. At dusk the bush was 
illuminated, and the boys danced round it. The ceremony con- 
cluded with the lighting of a large fire made of turf, a tar barrel, a 
horse’s skull, and plenty of bones, and the May bush was thrown 
upon the flames and consumed. (did. Vol. II., p. 298.) 


THE SUMMER SOLSTICE. 


There is a manuscript in the British Museum, written apparently 
by a monk of Winchelcombe or Winchcombe, in Gloucestershire, 
which states that at midsummer the boys of certain districts used to 
collect bones and other rubbish and set fire to it, so that a great 
cloud of smoke arose. They also kindled brands or torches and 
carried them round the fields, and rolled about a wheel, which was 
eventually consumed along with the otherrubbish. (Harleian MSS., 
No. 2,345, art. 100.) 

Thomas Naogeorgus also relates in his poem, “Regnum 
Papisticum,” how people used, on Midsummer eve, to wrap a wheel 
with straw and tow, drag it to the top of a hill, set it alight, and let it 
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roll again to the bottom, carrying with it, as they believed, all their 
ill-luck : 
Some others get a rotten wheele, 
All worne and cast aside, 
Which, covered round about with strawe 
And tow, they closely hide; 
And caryed to some mountaine’s top, 
Being all with fire light, 
They hurle it downe with violence, 
When darke appears the night. 
Barnabe Googe’s translation. : 


Durand considers the fiery wheel to typify the sun, which at 
midsummer reaches the highest point of its course, and begins 
thenceforward to: descend in the Zodiacal circle. (“ Rationale 
divinorum officiorum.”) 

An old homily concerning the feast of St. John the Baptist inci- 
dentally mentions some particulars about the making of midsummer 
fires : 


In worshyp of Saint Johan the people waked at home, and made three maner 
of fyres. One was clene bones and noo woode, and that is called a bone fyre. 
Another is clene woode and no bones, and that is called a wode fire, for people 
to sit and wake therby. The thirde is made of wode and bones, and it is callyd 
Saynt Johanny’s fyre. 


— 





The homily goes on to explain what was the meaning of the 
ceremony from a Christian point of view. The first fire was intended, 
forsooth, to drive away the hurtful dragons which were attracted by 
its heat, for all wise clerks knew full well that dragons hate nothing 
so much as the smell of burning bones. The second fire burned 
brightly, and signified that St. John was a lantern of light to the 
people, and that he was seen from far, in the spirit, by Jeremiah ; 
while the third fire commemorated how Julian the Apostate burned 
the Baptist’s bones and cast the ashes to the winds, hoping that he 
would never rise again to life. 
| The mention of dragons recalls to mind the cock-and-bull story 

related by Pliny, of the snakes which assembled at this period of the 
\ year in order to form the Druidical “serpent’s egg.” But “this is 


very Midsummer madness!” Gebelin, the French antiquary, when 
describing the “Fires of St. John,” gives another account of what was 
meant by the dispersal of the embers of the bale-fire. ‘They danced 
around the fire, and the more active leaped over it. Each on leaving 
took away a firebrand of greater or less size, and the remains of the 
4 bonfire were thrown to the winds, in order that they might blow away 
every misfortune as they dispersed the ashes” (“ Allégories Orientales,” 
p. 204). Here we seem to get a glimpse of a primitive superstition, 
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which attributed to the charred embers and ashes of the magical 
sun-charm beneficial effects identical with those exercised by the sun 
itself. 

Henry Bourne, the antiquary, tells us that in his time it was 
usual, in the country villages of the north of England, for old and 
young to meet and be merry over a large fire lighted in the open 
street, and that this fire, of whatever material composed, was called a 
bonfire. Over and around it the young people leaped and played 
various games, while the elders sat by and looked on. (“ Antiquitates 
Vulgares,” 1725, Cc. 27.) 

An Ordinary of the Fellowship of Cooks at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
dated 1575, prescribes that “they shall yearly maintain the bonfires, 
according to the ancient custom of the said town, on the Sandhill, 
that is to say, one bonfire on the even of the festivity of the Nativity 
of St. John Baptist, commonly called Midsummer even, and the 
other on the even of the Feast of St. Peter Apostle.” (Brand’s “ Hist. 
Newcastle,” II., p. 722.) 

The people of Northumberland in the last century lighted bonfires 
on St. Peter’s day, and carried firebrands around their fields. They 
also attacked the fires belonging to neighbouring villages, and took 
some of the ashes away by force. This was known as “ carrying off 
the flower of the wake” (Brand’s “Popular Antiquities,” 1813, Vol. L., 
p. 269). At the village of Whalton, in that county, a fire was lighted 
at sundown on July 4 (old Midsummer day), and on “ Bonfire 
night,” as it was called, the faggots were dragged down the village 
with much noise and shouting ; and dancing to the music of the fiddle 
was always part of the ceremony. (Mewcastle Daily Journal, July 7, 
1893.) 

The inhabitants of Cumwhinton, in Cumberland, used to hold a 
wake, on the eve of St. John, with lighting of fires and dancing 
(Hutchinson’s “ History of Cumberland,” Vol. I., p. 177). The 
Eton boys, too, had a bonfire after morning prayers on the Nativity 
of St. John. It was built on the east side of the church, and the 
scholars stood round in order while three antiphons were reverently 
sung by the choir. The same ceremonies were repeated on St. 
Peter’s day. (“Status Schole Etonensis,” 1560. MSS. Donat. Brit. 
Mus. 4,843.) 

It is not, at first sight, very obvious why the Midsummer fire 
should be rekindled on St. Peter’s day (June 29), but we have 
already noticed that there were two Beltanes—on May 1 and 8 
respectively—and probably a bonfire on each of those dates, so in 
like manner there seems to have been a first and second Midsummer 
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fire. St. Peter’s day does not fall eight days after the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, but it does fall exactly eight days after the 
summer solstice, the real Midsummer day, on which the first bonfire 
may well have been lighted in ancient times. Festival fires were 
also kindled in Cornwall on the eves of St. John the Baptist’s and 
St. Peter’s days, and Midsummer was called in the Cornish tongue 
Goluan, which signified both light and rejoicing. At these fires 
the Cornish people attended with lighted torches, tarred and pitched 
at the end, and carried them in procession round the fires, and from 
village to village. This was certainly the remains of a Druidical rite, 
for the carrying of torches was expressly prohibited by the Gallic 
Councils, and those who practised the ceremony were thought to 
deserve capital punishment. (Borlase, “ Antiquities of Cornwall,” 
p- 130.) 

On St. Stephen’s Down, near Launceston, in the same county, 
was a large tumulus, known as Whiteborough. During the last 
century a great bonfire was built upon this tumulus on Midsummer 
eve. A tall summer pole, with a bush tied to its top, was fixed in 
the centre, and fuel was heaped around it. Parties of wrestlers 
contended for small prizes at the fire. On one occasion, it is said, 
an evil spirit appeared in the shape of a black dog, and after that no 
one was able to wrestle, even in jest, without being hurt, and so the 
custom fell into disuse. (Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities,” 1813, 
Vol. I., p. 254.) 

The accounts which have been left of Midsummer fires in other 
parts of the United Kingdom are scanty and meagre. Brand says 
that as late as 1786 they were lighted in the villages of Gloucester- 
shire (Jdid. I., p. 254). And the same writer was informed by a 
Devonshire clergyman that in his county the custom of making 
bonfires at Midsummer, and of leaping over them, still continued 
(Zoid. I., p. 311). In Herefordshire and Somersetshire people used to 
make fires on the eve of St. John, in order to bless the apples 
(Aubrey, “Remains of Gentilism,” p. 96). In the Isle of Man 
bonfires were made to windward of every cornfield, so that the 
smoke might blow over them, and cattle were driven into folds, and 
blazing furze was carried around them several times. (Train’s “ Isle 
of Man,” II., 120.) 

The Scotch farmers, too, went round their cornfields in the 
middle of June with burning torches (Pennant’s “Tour,” 1769, 
Appendix 2). It was formerly the custom among the islanders of 
Lewis to take some fire in the right hand and walk in a circle deise¢/, 
that is to say, towards the south or right, around the homestead, 
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stock, and crop. Martin heard of one solitary instance of the custom 
having been observed within the previous forty years. In that case, 
an inhabitant of Shadir, MacCullum by name, had adopted this 
somewhat risky mode of insurance against fire and other accidents, 
and that very night his home, cattle, and corn were all burnt! Fire 
was also borne deisei/, night and morning, around women until they 
were churched, and around children until they were baptized 
(“ Western Isles,” 2nd Edit., 1716). 

Dr. Moresin had actually seen the Scotch take a newly baptized 
infant, on its return from church, and gently vibrate it over a flame 
while they thrice repeated the formula: “ Let the flame consume 
thee now or never (“ Papatus,” 1594, p. 72). And it was usual 
at Logierait, in Perthshire, when a child was privately baptized, to 
spread a cloth over a basket, to place the child, together with some 
bread and cheese, upon it, and then to make the whole revolve 
thrice around the iron “crook” or pot-hook, which hung from the 
roof over the fire (“Statistical Account,” Vol. V., p. 83). A 
bonfire was kindled on Midsummer eve at several places in the 
neighbourhood of Monquhitter, Aberdeenshire (“Statistical Ac- 
count,” Vol. XXI., p. 145), while Dr. Moresin adds that on St. Peter’s 
eve the Scotch used to run about the mountains and higher grounds 
with torches (“ Papatus,” 1594, p. 56). 

But it was in Ireland that the Midsummer festival was especially 
observed in recent times. Sir Henry Piers, in his description of 
Westmeath, written in 1682, says that there were always bonfires in 
every town on the eves of St. John the Baptist and St. Peter. They 
were lighted late in the evening, and the people carried about 
bundles of dry reeds, tightly bound with string, which lasted a long 
time when lighted, and flamed better than torches (Vallancey, 
“ Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis,” 2nd edition, Vol. I., p. 123); and 
from ‘The Comical Pilgrim’s Pilgrimage into Ireland,” 1723, we 
learn that on the vigil of St. John the Baptist’s Nativity, the in- 
habitants made bonfires, and ran along the streets and fields with 
wisps of straw blazing on long poles (p. 92). Another writer says : 


On Midsummer’s eve every eminence near which is a habitation blazes with 
bonfires, and round these they carry numerous torches, shouting and dancing, 
which affords a beautiful sight, and at the same time confirms the observation of 
Scaliger, ‘‘Zn Irlande ils sont quasi tous papistes, mais cest Papauté meslée de 
Paganisme comme partout.” I have, however, heard it lamented that the altera- 
tion of the style had spoiled these exhibitions, for the Roman Catholics light their 
fires by the new style, as the correction originated from a Pope, and for that very 
same reason the Protestants adhere to the old. (‘*Survey of the South of 
Ireland,” p. 232.) 
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And lastly, a very graphic modern account tells us that St. John’s 
eve found all the hills and headlands in Ireland ablaze with bonfires. 
The boys for many weeks previously employed all their spare time 
in searching or begging for fuel to burn in the fires lighted in honour 
of the Midsummer fé/e, and went long distances to obtain the bones 
of sheep or other animals to add to it, and a horse’s head was much 
sought after on these occasions. The young people of every village 
vied with one another as to who should have the largest and 
brightest fire,and saved their money to buy old tar barrels and staves. 
Soon after the sunset gun had sounded from the Admiral’s ship and 
the garrison tattoo had been beaten, every salient point of beautiful 
Cork harbour was alight with these fires. When the bonfire had 
burnt down, the boys and girls danced round it and leaped through 
or over it, and carried home some of the charred embers as a charm 
against witchcraft and other evil influences (C. A. White, “ Notes and 
Queries,” 8th series, 4, 295). 


THE AUGUST FIRE. 

Lammas is a festival little observed in England generally, but in 
Cumberland it continues to be one of the half-yearly terms for 
payment of rent. It seems to have been anciently regarded as the 
commencement of harvest and of the season of autumn. The name 
is usually derived from the Anglo-Saxon //éf-messe, “ loaf-mass,” 
because it is supposed that on that day a loaf of bread made with 
the new corn was offered as first-fruits of the soil. This feast was 
sometimes called the “gule of August” (Spelman’s ‘“ Glossary ”). 
Lammas, or the eve of Lammas, was probably the date when the 
August fire referred to in Cormac’s “Glossary ” was kindled. 


THE AUTUMNAL EQUINOX. 

There is no evidence of the celebration of a fire-festival at 
Michaelmas. Analogy would lead us to suppose that one was held 
at that period, but if so it has become merged in the more important 
one which follows. 


THE NOVEMBER FIRE. 


Many interesting particulars respecting this fire-festival, held on the 
eve of All Saints’ day, or Hallowe’en, as the Scotch call it, are to be 
collected from the pages of the “Statistical Account” of Scotland. We 
have the evidence of the minister of Kirkmichael, Perthshire, that the 
practice of lighting bonfires and performing other ceremonies on the 
first night of winter still prevailed in that and the neighbouring High- 
land parishes (Vol. XV., p. 517), and the minister of Logierait, in the 
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same county, describes a curious ceremony which was observed there 
on the evening of October 31 (Old Style), “a night of great festivity.” 
Some heath, broom, and flax dressings were tied to a pole and set 
on fire, and a man, followed by a crowd, ran round the village 
carrying this great torch upon his shoulder. When it had burnt out, 
another was lighted and carried as before. Sometimes a number of 
these torches were lighted simultaneously, and formed a splendid 
illumination (Jéid. Vol. V., p. 84). Again, the minister of the parish 
of Monquhitter, Aberdeenshire, reports that the Hallowe’en fire, a 
relic of Druidism, was kindled in Buchan ; various magic ceremonies 
were performed to counteract the influence of witches and demons 
and to reveal to the young their future success or disappointment in 
the matrimonial lottery; and after that the bonfire used to be lighted, 
and guarded by the males of the family, because the neighbours 
sometimes conspired, in sport or malice, to scatter the fire, and on 
such occasions the attack and defence were conducted with some 
skill. But, at the period when this report was made, the fire was 
attended by children only (/éid. Vol. XXI., p. 145). It was the custom 
in every village, as soon as the Hallowe’en bonfire was consumed, 
to rake the ashes carefully into the form of a circle, and to place 
near its circumference a number of stones, one for each member of 
the several families interested in the bonfire, and if any of the stones 
was injured or removed from its place before the next morning, the 
person represented by that stone was “fey” or devoted, and was 
destined to die within twelve months from that day. It was a 
tradition that the people used to receive from the Druids, on the 
morning after the festival, consecrated fire, the virtues of which were 
supposed to last for a whole year (Jéid. “Parish of Callander,” 
Vol. XI., p.621). Asimilar ceremony was observed by the Welsh, for 
a manuscript of Pennant, dated 1735, and cited by Brand in his 
“Popular Antiquities,” mentions that in North Wales it was usual upon 
All Saints’ eve for every family to make a great bonfire known as 
coel coeth, in a conspicuous position near the house. When the 
fire had died down, everyone marked a white stone, and threw it 
into the ashes. Then they said their prayers, turning meanwhile 
around the fire, and went to bed. 

Next morning they returned to search for the stones, and if any 
one was missing, the person who had thrown it was doomed to die 
before he should see another All Saints’ eve. On the morning!pre- 
ceding the fire “soul cakes” were distributed to the poor, and each 
person, on receiving his cake, prayed to God to bless the next crop 
of wheat. The form of the prayer betrays the fact that the distribu- 
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tion of soul cakes was connected not with the ecclesiastical feast of 
All Souls, but rather with the rustic festival of which the bonfire was 
a relic. 

The following passage from Sir Richard Hoare’s “Giraldus 
Cambrensis,” published in 1806, mentions other customs which were 
observed at the November festival : 





The autumnal fire is still kindled in North Wales, being on the eve of the 
first day of November, and is attended by many ceremonies, such as running 
through the fire and smoke, each casting a stone into the fire, and all running off 
at the conclusion to escape from the black short-tailed sow. Then supping upon 
parsnips, nuts, and apples, catching up an apple suspended by a string with the 
mouth alone, and the same by an apple in a tub of water, each throwing a nut 
into the fire, and those that burn bright betoken prosperity to the owners through 
the following year, but those that burn black and crackle denote misfortune. On 
the following morning the stones are searched for in the fire, and if any be missing 
they betide ill to those who threw them in (Vol. II., p. 315). 


The Catholic families in some parts of the kingdom used to 
illuminate their grounds upon the eve of All Souls (sic) by bearing 
round them bundles of blazing straw, and this ceremony was known 
as a “tinley” (Gentleman's Magazine, 1788, Vol. LVIIL., p. 603), 
while at Findern, in Derbyshire, the boys and girls repaired on the 
evening of All Souls’ day (that is, the eve of All Saints) to the 
common, and lighted, amongst ‘the furze bushes which grew there, 
a number of small fires called “tindles” (Jds¢@. 1784, Vol. LIV., 
p. 836). The usual explanation of the ceremony was that it was a 
means of lighting souls out of Purgatory. It has, however, no 
appearance of being an ecclesiastical rite, but on the contrary 
bears a most suspicious resemblance to the pagan festival which we 
are now noticing. The term “tinley,” or “tindle,” seems to be con- 
nected with the word /eind, “to kindle.” An immense bonfire, 
built of boughs and faggots, and known as the “bale,” or “ bowa 
bale,” was kindled in November on the village green of Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, as late as the year 1840 (Murray, “New English 
Dictionary ”). 

Vallancey says that the Irish have discontinued the making of a 
November fire, and have substituted the lighting of candles (Of. 
cit, Vol. III., p. 464). 

The ceremonies observed at the present day in celebrating the 
discovery of the Gunpowder Plot on November 5, that is to say, the 
rolling of lighted tar barrels down the hills, the carrying of lighted 
torches in procession, the kindling {of a great bonfire, the burning 
of a human effigy, and the concluding dance around the fire 
are manifestly nothing clse than a revival of the rites of the old 
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November fire-festival, transferred to a new date, and used to 
commemorate a comparatively recent historical event. 


THE WINTER SOLSTICE. 


Christmas eve was kept by lighting tapers of immense size 
called “Christmas candles,” and placing upon the house fire an 
enormous log of wood. In Lincolnshire this log was known as the 
“ sule block,” and was of such a size that it lasted throughout the 
octave of the festival (Gebelin, “ Allegories Orientales,” 1773). 
Bringing in the Yule log was one of the features of the Christmas 
festival : 

The pond’rous ashen faggot from the yard 
The jolly farmer to his crowded hall 
Conveys with speed, where on the rising flames 
Already fed with store of massy brands, 
It blazes soon, nine bandages it bears. 
Thorn’s ‘¢ Christmas,” 1795. 


The English Yule log was in fact a tree, and its huge dimensions 
may be gathered from the circumstance that, in the time of the Civ] 
War, the house of Mr. Barker, of Haghmond Abbey, near Shrews- 
bury, was accidentally burnt down through the careless lighting of the 
Yule log (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1790, Vol. LX., p. 1193). It was 
usually kindled with a piece of the old log, carefully preserved from 
the preceding Christmas : 

With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block and 


Come while the log is a teending, 
Herrick’s ‘* Hesperides,” 1648, p. 309. 


Brand expresses his conviction that the ceremony of burning the 
Yule block at the winter solstice was a counterpart of the Mid- 
summer bonfire lighted at the summer solstice, and that the winter 
fire was made indoors on account of the inclemency of the weather 
at Christmastide, and the opinion is no doubt correct. In many 
parts of Gloucestershire it was usual to light twelve small bonfires 
and one large one on Twelfth-day, which brought the Christmas 
festivities to a close. In Herefordshire, too, a similar practice pre- 
vailed under the name of “wassailing.” The farmer, with his 
friends and servants, proceeded at six o’clock on the vigil of Twelfth. 
day to one of the fields where wheat was sown, and on the highest 
part of which one large and twelve small bonfires were made. The 
company pledged one another in copious draughts of old cider, and 
then formed a circle around the large fire and raised a loud halloa. 
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This was answered from every side, for sometimes as many as fifty 
or sixty of these fires might be seen burning at the same time. 
After that the guests returned to supper at the farm-house 
(Gentleman's Magazine, 1791, Vol. LXI., p. 116). Gebelin mentions 
the fires which were lighted upon the hills in many parts of England 
on the night of the Fe des Rots (“ Histoire du Calendrier,” p. 280), 
and Sir Henry Piers, in his “ Description of Westmeath,” observed 
that on “Twelve eve” the Irish placed in as high a position as 
possible a sieve of oats, in which was stuck a tall candle surrounded 
by a dozen smaller ones all alight. 


THE FEBRUARY FIRE. 


The festival of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin falls on 
February 2, and is sometimes known as Candlemas, because on that 
day it was the custom to consecrate torches or candles, and to dis- 
tribute them to the people. The Old Calendar states concerning 
this day, “ Faces consecrantur. Faces dantur multis diebus.” But 
what, it may be asked, was the meaning of this great illumination? 
The Christians lighted many candles on their greater feasts, but 
Candlemas does not fall within that category. The answer appears 
to be that the distribution of torches is a custom of more ancient 
date than the Church festival in question. The old ecclesiastics 
have been somewhat unjustly blamed for grafting pagan ceremonies 
upon Christian rites, but we know how difficult, nay impossible, it 
must have been to eradicate ancient customs, to which converts had 
been accustomed since childhood, and from which they could not 
entirely cast themselves adrift even if they wished it, and so it was 
only natural, on the ground of expediency, to consecrate those 
customs to the service of the new faith, and to render them by that 
means harmless. There are sure indications that the opening days 
of the month of February were originally dedicated to a solar 
festival, for it has always been a tradition that a forecast of the 
weather may be deduced from the presence or absence of sunshine 
on the morning of Candlemas day : 

Si sol splendescat Maria purificante, 


Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante. 
Browne, *‘ Vulgar Errors,” 1646, 


The Scottish version of the proverb is more familiar : 


If Candlemas day be wet and foul, 
The half o’ winter's gane at Yule. 

If Candlemas day be clear and fair, 
The half o’ winter’s to gang an’ mair. 
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Again, the day following Candlemas is dedicated to St. Blase, 
and on the evening of that anniversary it was usual to light bonfires 
on the hills in many parts of England. So Dr. Percy relates in his 
notes to the “ Northumberland Household Book,” while Du Cange 
explains the custom thus: “ Festum Sancti Blasii, cur hac die 
populus lumina pro domibus vel animalibus accendere soleret,” as 
much as to imply that it was called St. Blase’s day in consequence 
of the blaze of torches, lighted, not in honour of the saint, but for the 
welfare of their families, their flocks, and their herds. 

The Yule log was rekindled on Candlemas day, and a portion of 
it was reserved, as has been already mentioned, for the purpose of 
lighting the great fire at the following Christmastide. 

This appears from some lines of the poet Herrick, in which he 
describes the ceremonies of Candlemas day : 

Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunneset let it burne, 
Which quencht, then lay it up agen 
Til Christmas next returne. 
Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next yeare, 
And where ’tis safely kept the Fiend 
Can do no mischiefe there. 
** Hesperides,” p. 337- 


THE VERNAL EQUINOX. 


There is no more precise evidence of the lighting of a bonfire at 
Lady-day than there is in the case of the corresponding period of 
autumn. The roving festival of Easter, in the course of its wander- 
ings between March 22 and April 25, has possibly swept up and 
attached to itself ceremonies peculiar to the minor anniversaries 
which fall within the intervening period ; and, if the custom of making 
a fire at the vernal equinox has ever existed, we may expect to find 
that its observance has been transferred to the greatest of Church 
festivals. And accordingly we do find that at Eastertide the 
Christian clergy blessed new fire and distributed it to the laity, just 
as we have seen the Druids did at their periodical fire-raisings : 

On Easter eve the fire all is quencht in every place, 

And fresh againe from out the flint is fetcht with solemne grace ; 

The priest doth halow this against great daungers many one, 

A brande whereof doth every man with greedie minde take home. 
Barnabe Googe. 


At the Office of Tenebrz, in Holy Week, thirteen lighted candles 
were placed in a triangular candelabrum, and at the conclusion of 
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every psalm one of them was extinguished, until only one on the top 
remained alight. The Christian explanation of the ceremony was 
that it represented the extinction of the “ Light of the World,” or the 
desertion of our Lord by his twelve apostles, but that it once formed 
a part of the Druidical custom of quenching the fire appears not 
improbable when we compare it to the thirteen fires kindled in 
Gloucestershire, or the thirteen candles lighted in Westmeath in 
order to celebrate Twelfth-day. 

The lighting of the great paschal candle in the churches at 
Eastertide may also have had a similar origin, but we must not lay 
much stress on that point. Bonfires on Easter eve are common in 
Germany, and so we may conclude that the last of the series of fire- 
festivals which we have been considering fell about the period of 
Lady-day. 

The glare of the charm-fire has at last faded from the midnight 
sky. Old superstitions die hard, and enough has been said to show 
how long not only rustic folk, but townspeople as well, clung to the 
remnants of a pagan rite, although they could give no reason for 
the ceremony except that their fathers before them had done the 
same. 

The instances which have been adduced in the preceding pages 
are confined to the limits of the British Isles, but in order to com- 
prehend their full import it is necessary to compare them with the 
examples derived from foreign sources and assiduously collected by 
Mr. Frazer in his interesting work, “The Golden Bough.” The great 
social reforms of the present century have brought about a wholesale 
extinction of ancient customs such as no other age has ever 
witnessed. ‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” Many 
of these customs form the scattered links of a chain which served to 
connect the highly civilised people of modern times with their 
barbarous ancestors of a remote past. The chain is broken, and few 
would care to weld its links anew. 


T. H. B, GRAHAM. 




















TRIAL BY JURY IN CIVIL CASES. 


ARIOUS and conflicting have been the opinions expressed by 
writers as to the origin of the institution of trial by jury, some 
writers even considering it a hopeless task to attempt to inquire into 
its origin. Thus Bourguignon says: Son origine se perd dans la 
nuit des temps. Blackstone, one of our great legal authorities, speaks 
of it as “trial that has been used time out of mind in this nation, 
and seems to have been coeval with the first civil government 
thereof,” and he adds, “that certain it is that juries were in use 
amongst the earliest Saxon colonies.” Du Cange and Hickes were 
of opinion that it was introduced by the Normans, who themselves bor- 
rowed the idea from the Goths. Meyer, in his work on “ The Origin 
and Progress of the Judicial Institutions of Europe,” looks upon the 
jury as partly a modification of the Grand Assize established by 
Henry II., and partly an imitation of the feudal courts erected in 
Palestine by the Crusaders ; and he fixes upon the reign of Henry III. 
as the era of its introduction into England. Reeves, in his “ History 
of English Law,” gives it as his opinion that when Rollo led his 
followers into Normandy, they carried with them this mode of trial 
from the North. He says that it was used in Normandy in all cases 
of small importance, and that when the Normans had transplanted 
themselves into England, they endeavoured to substitute it in the 
place of the Saxon tribunals. He therefore speaks of it as a novelty 
introduced by them soon after the Conquest, and says that the 
system did not exist in Anglo-Saxon times. Sir Francis Palgrave 
says that a tribunal of sworn witnesses, elected out of the popular 
courts, and employed for the decision of rights of property, may be 
traced to the Anglo-Saxon times ; but that in criminal cases the jury 
appears to have been unknown until it was enacted by William I. 
Mr. Serjeant Stephen says “that we owe the germ of this (as of 
so many of our institutions) to the Normans, and that it was derived 
by them from the Scandinavian tribunals, where the judicial number 
of twelve was always held in great reverence.” Many eminent writers 
have strongly maintained that the English jury is of indigenous 
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growth, and was not derived, either directly or indirectly, from any of 
the tribunals that existed on the Continent. Some others have held 

that it is of ancient British or Romano-British origin. Others, again, 

have considered that the Anglo-Saxon compurgators (or sworn wit- . 
nesses to credibility), the sworn witnesses to facts, the frith-borh, the 

twelve senior thegns of Ethelred’s law, who were sworn to accuse 

none falsely, the system of trial in local courts by the whole body of 

the shire or hundred, contain the germ of the modern jury. Yet with 

the exception of Ethelred’s Jury of Presentment, not one of these 

supposed origins will be found on close examination to possess much 

more than a superficial analogy to the inquest by sworn recognitors, 

the historic progenitor of the existing jury. 

The theory which presents the fewest difficulties, and which is 
supported by very weighty arguments, regards the English system of 
sworn inquests as being derived from Normandy. Whatever may 
be the remote source of this institution, out of which trial by jury 
grew, two points are at any rate clear: (1) The system of inquest by 
sworn recognitors, even in its simplest form, makes its first appear- 
ance in England soon after the Norman Conquest. (2) This system 
was in England, from the first, worked in close combination with the 
previously existing procedure of the shire-moots. 

No trace of such an institution as a jury can be found in Anglo- 
Saxon times, for if it had existed, distinct mention would have been 
frequently made of it in the body of Anglo-Saxon laws and contem- 
porary chronicles which we possess, extending from the time of 
Ethelbert (A.D. 568-616) to the Norman Conquest ; but no mention 
is made. 

With respect to criminal trials, we meet in the ordinance of 
King Ethelred II. (978-1016) with a kind of jury of accusation, 
resembling our grand jury, and possibly its direct progenitor. In the 
Gemot of every hundred the twelve senior thegns, with the reeve, 
were directed to go apart and bring accusation against all whom they 
believed to have committed any crime. But this jury did not decide 
the guilt or innocence of the accused ; that had to be decided by 
compurgation, or the ordeal. This primitive grand jury probably ccn- 
tinued in use after the Norman Conquest, until it was reconstituted 
by HenryII. For more than a hundred years after the Conquest the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon modes of trial, or forms of proof, by ordeal 
(judicium Dei), by oath (compurgation, termed later on “ wager of 
law”), by witnesses and production of charters continued in general 
use alongside the Norman procedure—the wager of battle, and the 
occasional use of the inquest by sworn recognitors. ‘The Conqueror 
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was doubtless desirous that the English should still continue to 
enjoy the rights and ‘usages to which they had been accustomed. 
Consequently, we find that the distinctive features of the Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence were retained by the Conqueror. But he made, how- 
ever, some important changes in the judicial system: he separated 
the spiritual and temporal courts ; he introduced the combat, or 
duel, as a means of determining civil suits and questions of guilt or 
innocence, and he appointed justices to administer justice throughout 
the realm. 

It was only by degrees, however, that the advantages of the prin- 
ciple of recognition by jury in its application to judicial matters were 
realised. The sworn inquest appears to have been at first chiefly 
used for the determining of non-judicial matters, such as the ascer- 
taining of the laws of King Edward, the assessing of feudal taxa- 
tion under William II. and Henry I., and the customs of the Church 
of York, which the latter monarch, in 1106, directed five com- 
missioners to verify by the oath of twelve of the citizens. On one 
occasion the Conqueror ordered the justiciars to summon the shire 
moots, which had taken part in a suit touching the rights of Ely ; 
a number of the English who knew the state of the lands in question 
in the reign of Edward were then to be chosen, these were to swear 
to the truth of their depositions ; and action was to be taken accord- 
ingly. But still there are equally early instances of strictly legal 
matters being decided by the recognition on oath of a certain 
number of probi et legales homines, selected from the men of the 
county to represent the neighbourhood, and testify to facts of which 
they had special knowledge. 

The Normans generally abolished trial by compurgators in 
criminal cases, and though the trial by ordeal long continued in 
force, it began to be looked upon as an impious absurdity. In the 
year 1215, the year of the granting of Magna Charta, the ordeal was 
abolished throughout Western Europe by the fourth Lateran Council, 
which prohibited the further use of that mode of trial, so that trial by 
jury became unavoidably general in England, in order to dispose of 
the numerous class of cases, when the charge was preferred, not by 
an injured individual against the culprit in the form of an appeal, 
but by the great inquest of the county (our modern Grand Jury) in 
the form ofa presentment. For it was only where there was an 
accusing appellant that the trial by battle was possible. But still 
there was for a long time no mode of compelling a prisoner to sub- 
mit the question of his guilt or innocence to twelve such men, 
summoned from the neighbourhood. 
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The thirty-ninth section of Magna Charta says: “No free man 
shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or exiled or 
anyways destroyed ; nor will we go upon him, nor will we send upon 
him, unless by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land” (nist per legale judicium parium suorum, vel per legem terra). 
This has been generally taken as establishing the institution of trial 
by jury. But such cannot be the case, for we find the same expres- 
sion in a compilation of our laws of earlier date than Magna Charta. 
We find it in the Leges Henrici Primi. Thus unusquisgue per pares 
suos Judicandus est et ejusdem provincia. Mr. Forsyth, in his 
learned treatise entitled “History of Trial by Jury” considers that 
the aves here spoken of “ may possibly include the members of the 
county and other courts, who discharged the functions of judges, 
and who were the peers or fellows of the parties before them.” And 
he goes on to say that, “In a stricter and more technical sense, 
however, they mean the homage or suitors of the baronial courts, 
which had seignorial jurisdiction corresponding to the hall-motes of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and in some degrees to the manorial courts of the 
present day. And the words alone quoted from the laws of Henry I. 
were taken by the compiler from the Capitularies of Louis IX. of 
France, where we know that no such institution as the jury existed 
until the period of the first Revolution.” The “ judicium parium ” of 
Magna Charta is the enunciation, however, ofa general legal principle, 
rather than the technical definition of a mode of trial. “It lay,” 
says Stubbs, “at the foundation of all German law, and the very 
formula here used is probably adopted from the laws of the Fran- 
conian and Saxon Ceesars.” 

The use of a jury both for criminal presentment and civil inquests 
is mentioned for the first time in our statute law in the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. The manner in which the jury is referred to gives 
one the impression that it was already in common use. The statute 
declared that “ by the recognition of twelve lawful men,” the Chief 
Justice should decide all disputes as to the lay or clerical tenure of 
land. 

It was in the Grand Assize (the exact date of which is unknown) 
that the principle of recognition by jury, having gradually grown into 
familiar use in various civil matters, was applied by Henry II., in an 
expanded form, to the decision of suits to try the right to land. This 
assize is called by Glanville, a contemporary and the earliest of our 
judicial writers, a vegalis institutio. In it we first find the jury in 
its distinct form, but the elements of which it was composed were 
all familiar to the jurisprudence of the time. By the Grand Assize 
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the defendant was allowed his choice between wager of battle and 
the recognition of a jury of twelve sworn knights of the vicinage 
summoned for that purpose by the sheriff. 

The Assisa or Magna Assisa, as it was usually termed, was a 
mode of trial confined to questions concerning (1) the recovery of 
lands of which the complainant had been disseised ; (2) rights of 
advowsons ; (3) claims of vassalage affecting the civil status of the 
defendant. A writ was then addressed to the sheriff, commanding 
him to summon four knights of the neighbourhood, where the dis- 
puted property lay, who were, after they were sworn, to choose twelve 
lawful knights who were most cognisant of the facts (gui melius 
veritatem sciant), and who were upon their oaths to decide which of 
the parties was entitled to the land. The defendant was also sum- 
moned to hear the election of the twelve jurors made by the four 
knights, and he might object to any of them. When the twelve 
were duly chosen they were summoned by writ to appear in court, 
and testify on oath the rights of the parties. They took an 
oath that they would not give false evidence nor knowingly 
conceal the truth; and by knowledge, says Glanville, -was 
meant what they had seen or heard by trustworthy information, 
and this shows most clearly how entirely they were looked upon as 
mere witnesses, and how different the idea of their duties then was 
from what it isnow. If they were all ignorant as to the rightful 
claimant they testified this in court, and then others were chosen 
who were acquainted with the facts in dispute. But if some did 
and some did not know the facts, the latter only were removed, and 
others were summoned in their place, until twelve at least were found 
who knew and agreed upon the facts. If the jurors could not all 
agree, others were added to the number, until twelve, at least, 
agreed in favour of one side or the other. This process was called 
“afforcing” the assize. The verdict of the jury was conclusive, and 
there could be no subsequent action brought upon the same claim, 
for it was a legal maxim that “ites per magnam assisam domini 
Regis legitime decise nulla occasione rite resuscitantur imposterum. 
If the jurors were guilty of perjury, and were convicted or confessed 
their crime, they were deprived of all their personal property, and 
Were imprisoned for a year at the least. They were declared to be 
infamous, and became incompetent to act as witnesses or compur- 
gators in future (/egem terre amittunt), but were allowed to retain 
their freeholds. From this we see that this proceeding by assize was 
nothing more than the sworn testimony of a certain number of 
persons summoned that they might testify concerning matters of 
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which they were cognisant. So entirely did the verdict of the recog- 
nitors proceed upon their own pre-judgment of the disputed facts, 
that they seem to have considered themselves at liberty to disregard 
the evidence which was offered in court, however clearly it might 
disprove the case they had come there to support. 

Although twelve was the most usual, it was not the unvarying 
number of the jurors of assize for some years. When the institution 
was in its infancy, the number appears to have fluctuated, according 
to convenience or local custom. 

In trial by jury as permanently established, both in civil and 
criminal cases, by Henry II., the function of the jury continued for 
a long time to -be very different from that of the jury of the 
present day. The jurymen were still mere recognitors, giving their 
verdict solely on their own knowledge of the facts, or from tradition, 
and not upon evidence produced before them; and this was the 
reason why they were always chosen from the vicinage or hundred 
in which the question arose. Trial by jury was, therefore, in the 
infancy of the institution only a trial by witnesses, and jurymen were 

distinguished from other witnesses only by customs which imposed 
upon them the obligations of an oath, and regulated their number, 
and which prescribed their rank and defined their territorial qualifi- 
cations, whence they obtained their degree and influence in society. 
Juries were for a long time entitled to rely on their own knowledge 
in addition to the evidence. In the first year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, the Court of Queen’s Bench decided that if a jury gave a 
verdict of their own knowledge, they ought so to inform the court, 
that they might be sworn as witnesses. This and a subsequent case 
in the reign of George I. at length put an end to all remains of the 
ancient functions of juries as recognitors. 

It has been said of coroners that they are of so great antiquity 
that their commencement is not known. The name occurs in a 
rhyming charter granted by the Anglo-Saxon King Athelstan, to the 
monastery of St. John of Beverley, a.p. 925, which contains the 
following lines : 

If man be found slain idrunkend, 

Sterved on sain John rike, his aghen men, 
Withouten swike his aghen bailiffs make ye fight, 
Nan oyer coroner have ye might : 


Swa mikel freedom give I ye, 


Swa hert may think or eghe sée. 
Dugd. Monast. II. 130 (Ed. 1817). 


The earliest statute which regulates and defines the mode of taking 
a coroner’s inquest is that entitled De Officio Coronatoris, 4 Edw. I. 
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st. 2 (A.D. 1276), and this enacts that when coroners are directed by 
the bailiffs of the king, or honest men (fr0bi homines) of the county, 
to go to those who are slain or have died suddenly, or been wounded, 
or to housebreakers, or to places where treasure is said to be found, 
they shall forthwith proceed there, and command four of the next 
towns, or five or six, to appear before them in such a place, and 
when they are come thither, the coroner upon oath of them shall 
inquire if it concerns a man slain, where he was slain, whether it 
were in a house, field, bed, tavern, or company, and if any and who 
were there. 

“Likewise, it is to be inquired who were and in what manner 
culpable, either of the act, or of the force ; and who were present, 
either men or women, and of what age soever they be (if they can 
speak or have any discretion). And how many soever be found 
culpable by inquisition in any of the manners aforesaid, they shall 
be taken and delivered to the sheriff, and shall be committed to 
gaol ; and such as be found and be not culpable, shall be attached 
until the coming of the justices, and their names shall be written in 
the coroner’s rolls.” 

Then follow a number of minute regulations respecting different 
kinds of inquiry. Although the jurors are required to be summoned 
from the nearest township, nothing is said as to their number ; and 
there can be little doubt that at this period it was indeterminate, 
But afterwards, following the analogy of the jury system in other 
cases, it became a fixed rule of law that twelve at least must concur 
in the finding of the inquest, in order that the parties charged 
thereby may be put upon their trial before a petit jury. The 
number, however, summoned and assisting at the inquest is im- 
material, provided that twelve agree. Where the jury are not 
unanimous, it is the duty of the coroner to collect the voices, and 
take the verdict according to the opinion of the majority. If twelve 
cannot agree, the jury are, according to the theory of the law, to be 
kept without meat, drink, or fire, until they give their verdict ; but 
in practice of course this rule is never enforced so as to endanger 
life or health. Formerly, if they refused to make a legal present- 
ment, it was the custom for the coroner to adjourn them from place 
to place ; but it was said by Chief Justice Holt that this was wrong, 
and that they ought to be adjourned to the assizes, “ where the judge 
will inform them better.” 

Of trial by jury in England it may well be said, “ Time conse- 
crates, and what is grey with age becomes religion.” Still men 
there have been bold enough to question its wisdom, and irreligious 
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enough to discuss its merits. No less an authority than Hallam, 
the historian, has pronounced it to be ‘a preposterous relic of 
barbarism.” 

Trial by jury is not the prevailing method for determining ques- 
tions of fact in civil cases amongst the enlightened nations of the 
world. It may not be wide of the mark to affirm that it is the excep- 
tional method. It exists mainly in Great Britain and countries 
under its dominion, and in the United States of America. It has 
never been adopted by any of the Continental nations of Europe. 
And yet those people have attained to a high stage of civilisation ; 
they are engaged in the manifold industries of the age, agricultural, 
mechanical, and commercial ; the controversies in their courts for 
settlement are as various and complicated, as apt to arouse passion 
and excite prejudice, and demand as fully an acquaintance with 
the practical affairs of life, as in countries where jury trial is the 
established method. They have found no need for the jury system, 
although they have seen it in operation for centuries in the neigh- 
bouring country of Great Britain, and for more than a century in the 
American States. It isa fact that nearly all the Continental States 
of Europe which have adopted trial by jury in criminal cases have 
rejected the English characteristic of unanimity. 

It is thus demonstrated that jury trial is not, in the nature of 
things, essential to the determination of questions of fact, and per- 
suasive evidence is furnished that it is not the best method ; else we 
must believe it would have found introduction into the judicial 
system of these nations. 

The want of experience in the functions of a judicial tribunal, 
under which the vast majorities of juries labour, is of itself an abso- 
lute disqualification for dealing with causes of any difficulty, such as 
those which occupy so much of the time of our courts. Any cause 
which contains a complication of facts, with contradictory evidence 
on both sides, and requires both natural sagacity and the habit of 
weighing and comparing conflicting arguments and piercing through 
plausible fallacies, is too much for men of little or no education, 
who never decided a cause before, and they would be perpetually 
bewildered if the judge did not clearly point out the way to a con- 
clusion. Where he is unwilling to indicate plainly the verdict they 
ought to give, as he often is, for fear of being charged with usurping 
their functions, the juries too frequently draw erroneous conclusions, 
and compel the party who is wronged thereby to incur the heavy 
expense and delay of moving the courts for a new trial. Mistakes 
of this kind are so frequent that Lord Mansfield established it as a 
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rule, which has been followed ever since, to grant a new trial where 
the verdict was a mistake in the opinion of the court, and openly 
declared that at his time of day trial by jury could no longer sub- 
sist without it. But what is the use of putting the unhappy suitor to 
the great trouble, delay, and expense of having a jury if, after all, 
the courts are to decide whether the verdict shall stand or be set 
aside ? 

The law emphatically proclaims its distrust of juries by refusing 
them the right belonging to every other judicial body, of deciding 
their differences by a majority, and by exacting a unanimous verdict. 
In effect it says that the decision of an unlearned jury is good for 
nothing if not unanimous ; but that skilled judges may decide all 
causes by a majority. 

It is hazarding too much to say that jurors are better fitted than 
judges to determine all questions of fact. A verdict is judgment in 
form. Judgment is the result of reasoning. The power to reason 
accurately is not possessed in a higher degree by farmers or trades- 
men than by judges—men of learning, men of ability, whose previous 
study and training peculiarly fit them for the task. Some cases 
there may be in which, owing to rules of trade, or other peculiar 
circumstances more within the knowledge of laymen than lawyers, 
the judgment of the former would be of the two the more correct. 
For such cases let there be trial by jury. But why should trial by 
jury be for all cases? 

The jurors have not merely to decide the disputed facts; they 
are to decide them according to the law and the evidence. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that all that is necessary in order to do this is to 
listen to the testimony, and to receive the propositions of law from 
the court, with such aid as may be derived from the argument of 
counsel. When all this has been done, the jurors have only fairly 
entered upon their work ; their most difficult duties are yet to be 
performed. They must now weigh all the testimony to which they 
have listened, and thoroughly analyse it. To do this properly and 
profitably this testimony must be carefully sifted, and its details 
collected, conflicting testimony must be reconciled where reconcile- 
ment is possible, and where reconcilement is impossible a wise dis- 
crimination must be exercised in selecting from this testimony that 
which is most trustworthy. From the mass of testimony—oftentimes 
from a maze of contradictions—the evidence which establishes, or 
most strongly tends to establish, the very truth of the matter must be 
extracted ; and to do this successfully there must be a clear com- 
prehension of the real points at issue. To do all this properly and 
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well demands a more than ordinary exercise of the reasoning 
faculties ; and if it does not require, at any rate will be greatly aided 
by mental discipline and mental training in this kind of intellectual 
work. Surely the man who has had a large acquaintance with court 
trials, who as part of his vocation in life has had to listen to the 
testimony of witnesses, and to carefully weigh this testimony; 
whose mind has thus become trained, as well as by the character 
of his education, to logical processes of thought, and to the ready 
detection of fallacies in respect to the arguments which may be 
addressed to him upon the testimony is better able, ceteris paribus, 
to arrive at a correct determination of the issues involved, than the 
man who has not had so much experience and so much training. 

When the testimony has been weighed and sifted, and a con- 
clusion reached respecting the truth of the matters of fact involved, 
a function as important and none the less difficult remains to be 
exercised by the juror. He must now apply the law as given him by 
the court to the facts. Frequently the instructions are numerous, 
and oftentimes a particular instruction is lengthy, and involves more 
than one proposition. All of these instructions have to be pondered 
by minds unfamiliar with legal principles in order to apply the law 
to the facts. To do this intelligently often requires much close- 
thinking, a more than ordinary exercise of the reasoning faculties. 
Instructions are not always—or most frequently, indeed, they are 
rarely—mere directions to the jury that if they find the facts so and 
so, to give their verdict for plaintiff or defendant. They are usually 
a series of legal propositions, the one having its bearing upon 
another ; and in which case it is not only necessary that the whole 
series, but also that each separate instruction in its relationship to 
another, and to the whole, should be clearly comprehended. 

Now, if the juror needs the guidance of the disciplined mind of 
an impartial judge in the matter of weighing the testimony, in order 
to extract the truth from it, and also in the application of the law of 
the case to his findings of the fact, his incompetency for the duty 
required is no longer an open question. Under the jury system, 
where the “summing-up” by the presiding judge is recognised as 
essential to the proper performance of the functions of the jury, it 
must be regarded as an anomaly in the very constitution of things 
that the judge shall be considered incompetent or unfit to reach a 
conclusion upon the facts, and yet shall be recognised as fully com- 
petent to deal with all the more difficult matters essential to the 
reaching of that conclusion ; capable of acting as guide to the jury 
through all the intricacies and obstacles that attend their journey to 
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a verdict, competent to point out to them how to reach the goal, 
but incompetent to go there himself. The judge, both by reason of 
the dignity of his vocation and the permanent character of his 
position, as well as by reason of his previous training, and that habit 
of mind which the exercise of the judicial functions begets, is less 
susceptible to improper appeals to either prejudice or sympathy, if, 
indeed, he could be induced to listen to them at all, and is more 
alert to prevent the introduction in argument of extraneous matters 
than a jury can be. 

The unnecessary employment of juries to try cases which could 
be better and quicker disposed of by a single judge, or by two or 
three judges, is one of the principal causes of delay and expense of 
legal proceedings. When a sufficient number of jurymen appear, a 
part of the few and precious hours of the court is consumed in 
calling the jury, in hearing the excuses for absence, in disposing of 
challenges, and swearing the jury; but a far greater waste of time 
takes place in trying to make a case of any length or difficulty 
intelligible and interesting to uneducated and unlearned men, and in 
the efforts of counsel to delude them, and to enlist their sympathies 
and work on their prejudices, and so to win their verdict. After the 
counsel on both sides have finished, the judge must sum up the 
evidence and go over the ground again carefully, partly to undo what 
counsel have done, and partly to see that the jury do not misunder- 
stand the evidence and the law. The effect of all this iteration and 
reiteration is, that innumerable cases occur which a single judge 
would dispose of in an hour or two, but which take a jury a day or 
more. The Tichborne case would have been blown up by Chief 
Justice Bovill, if he had sat alone, as soon as the impostor’s cross- 
examination was over, whereas some of the jury could not see 
through the fraud till several weeks later. 


J. E. R. STEPHENS, 
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ON SNOW-SHOES. 


HE winter cold of Canada is not a thing to be ignored, or 
lightly set aside ; it grows upon you daily, and amply justifies 
the prevalent talk of weather. 

On the night of January 8 the frost began to be extraordinary, 
even for Quebec; and towards morning it grew so intense that, 
though my room had double windows, with a well-tended stove not 
far from the bed, sponges and towels were stiff with ice. The night 
following, the wave of cold was at its height, mercury froze in the 
tube, and the spirit thermometer marked minus 44° Fahr. ! 

During these two nights the broad stream of the St. Lawrence 
was fast locked in ice, so that people crossed afoot. The grip of 
frost does not loosen its hold till well on in April. Till that day the 
river is a promenade—not for ships, but for steel-shod cars. 

Concrescunt subite currenti in flumine crustz 
Undaque jam tergo ferratos sustinet orbes, 
Puppibus illa prius, patulis nunc hospita claustris. 

Towards the end of the month we had three days of what they 
call “the January thaw ”—raw, dismal, sloppy weather, with sleet and 
slush. After that things settled down to the ordinary rigour of an 
Arctic winter; and, what with sleighing parties by day, dinners, 
dances, and tobogganing at night, time passed swiftly away till Feb- 
ruary 24, on which day I left Quebec for the country. 

As I stepped into my sleigh, the late rising sun began to touch 
the heights in front, while over mountains on our right hung showers 
of snow. Our path, however, marked out for us to Lake St. Joseph, 
a distance of thirty miles, by evergreen branches, lay steeped in light ; 
and away we went at a merry pace, over gates and fences, with many 
a short cut, to which the sudden heats of spring put a six months’ 
stop. The drive was charming and the scenery romantic ; steep hills 
and hanging woods on either hand, blue sky above, and virgin snow 
below. The dark and sombre green of conifers, interposed between 
the brilliancy of the winter white and blue, is a rest and consolation 
to the eyes; a provision of Nature, probably, for securing them 
against attacks of snow-blindness. 

After passing a little hamlet picturesquely situated on the Jaques 
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Cartier river, we crossed over to the other side by the font de glace, 
and arriving at the summit of an abrupt hill, beheld below and ahead, 
through an opening in the woods, the white sheet of Lake St. Joseph. 
The view was one of the most striking imaginable; the great lake, 
frozen over, and now a field of glittering fresh-fallen snow, winding 
in and out, with many an arm and bay, amongst the lofty pine-clad 
mountains. 

Driving on hard, in impatience to be at the lake, every turn re- 
vealing some fresh beauty, or showing some beauty already seen in 
a fresh light, we stopped at length by a tiny cottage, on the very edge 
of the frozen lake. An admirable old lady peeped out at the door ; 
and when she told me that hers was indeed the very cottage at which 
I was to find rest, I could have hugged her, for joy of heart. 

Her cottage, it is true, was of the smallest possible dimensions ; 
but there was an air of cleanliness and sweetness about it, and of urbane 
simplicity about its inmates that struck me pleasantly at first sight. 

After a hasty meal of soup, venison, and tea, I put on snow-shoes, 
and with a young fellow called Larue, who was also lodging in the 
little maison de pension, went down to the lake to see the lines that 
are set for trout. In the evening we were busy oiling guns and rifles, 
and after a substantial, though primitive, supper, and a game at 
chess, retired early to bed, overjoyed to be once again far from the 
haunts of man, and housed in such splendid scenery. 

My month at Lake St. Joseph slipped all too quickly away, and 
it was with amazement I woke up one morning to find it gone. ‘The 
time had been spent in shooting and hunting, with tobogganing and 
fishing in the moonlight, and an occasional camp a/ fresco, when 
caught afar off by suddenstorm. Also, several times we had indulged 
in long drives of forty or fifty miles, and thus seen much of the 
neighbourhood. North of us, indeed, all roads came to an end, and 
I was naturally anxious to explore in that unexplored direction. 

March came in like a lion. Whilst at breakfast on the sunny 
first, the thermometer outside our window was standing at zero, and 
next day, at the same hour, it was down to minus 16! A fresh and 
heavy fall of snow followed, and lay so thick upon the earth that our 
eyes, as we sat at table, were on a level with the world outside. 
However, as there were still six weeks of frost left to be got over 
somehow or other, we were all glad of this new fall. The old snow 
had got to look horribly the worse for wear ; weather had told on it 
to its detriment. And now, this spring coating of white would set 
things to rights again, dressing all Nature in bridal attire to meet 
her God, spotless and unsullied, at Easter. 
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The first fine day after this long storm had lulled down, I put in 
execution the plan of a little excursion that had often been aired, but 
which, from sheer stupidity, seemed likely to fall to the ground—a 
little excursion to the remote land north of Lake St. Joseph. 

No class of persons has less enterprise than your petty farmer ; 
his face is steadfastly set against aught: that savours of the hardness 
of bush life. However, I managed to cajole my host’s youngest son 
—his mother’s darling, an affable milksop—into being my companion 
for this one occasion. Unluckily, just as we were on the eve of 
departure, there came a sudden hurtling in the air, and a blinding 
gust of snowy blizzard swooped down upon the land. The elders 
were at the door in their cariole, fresh come from Mass at Pont Rouge ; 
and they besought their son, with loud cries and lamentations, to 
forswear himself and violate his plighted troth, assuring him the 
expedition was fraught with immoderate fatigue and risks both 
manifest and hidden. By dint of soft enticement, commingled with 
bribe and threat, I kept my young man from. actual breach of 
promise ; and eventually (tears, jeers, and snow notwithstanding) we 
made a start, each man with his ¢vaineau sauvage, on which were 
packed provisions and ammunition laced in buffalo robes. 

For six miles we went along the surface of the lake in the teeth 
of a cutting wind, which, with a thermometer at 19° Fahr., certainly 
did give us some creepy qualms as to the wisdom of our exploit. 
But, once under cover of the forest at the far end of the lake, we 
found the weather moderate, and even serene. At the head of the 
furthest creek we came upon five fishermen camped in a hut. They 
were a gruff, untutored lot, declining either to sell or barter a fish they 
had caught, and which we, with an eye to supper, sought to appropriate. 
So we went on our way into the gloomy bush, and came to a lakelet 
called Saguy, which, crossing, we came presently to another and 
greater lake, rejoicing in the name of Ventre Rouge, so called, for 
anything I know to the contrary (and that is as much as your 
philologists can say for many of their fine derivations), from the colour 
of the trout which people its waters. 

Traversing this lake in the midst of thickly falling snow, and 
again entering the forest which encompasses it, we proceeded ; now 
up hill, now down, following a very doubtful 4/azed track, and seeing 
occasionally the gigantic footprints of moose, till we came to Lac au 
Chien. Here we misspent no little time, and ‘ wandered far and 
wide” in search of an apocryphal hut. I do not deny its existence, 
which was an article of faith with the Aaditans. All I say is we never 
found it, and I believe we had employed our time as profitably in 
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searching for the Wandering Jew, the Phantom Ship, or the poor 
lost Digamma. When my man Aad convinced himself of his inability 
to find his unfindable hut, we pressed hastily on, hoping to reach 
Lac de deux Truites in time to make a few preparations for sleeping 
there. But the way was long, and we were weary ; and thus it came 
to pass that, ere we reached the lake, the gross darkness of a starless 
night was upon us, and we groped in vain for firewood. Unbuckling 
our snow-shoes, we scooped away the snow to a depth of three feet, 
lined the hole with evergreen branches, stuck a fence of upright 
boughs roundabout, cut a hole in the ice with our chisel, drew 
some water, ate some biscuit, and coiling ourselves in the buffalo 
robes, tried to sleep. It was a foolish, shiftless way of doing things, 
and my young man upbraided me with having seduced him from the 
path of safety. I, however, retorted loudly that it was e who had 
led me astray ; and that, but for him, and his devious track of search 
for a fabulous hut, we should now have been smoking our pipes over 
hot coffee by a fire of logs. 

On the morrow, when we could sleep no longer for the cold, we 
arose, and found the sun up, slanting with level ray through the 
network of pines. Leaving our ¢raineaux behind, and filling our 
pockets with a slender provision of victuals, we started for Lac de 
Sept Iles, where, after a brisk walk along the bank of a frozen 
stream, we came by 10 A.M. Crossing to a rocky islet, we stripped 
some dry peelings of birch from the trees about, and managed to 
kindle a fire on a bald rock jutting out into the lake. Thawing the 
contents of our coffee-pot, we threw in biscuits, boiled the mess, and 
breakfasted. Whilst admiring the shapely mountains, which rose in 
hanging woods from the margin of the ice-bound waters, we espied 
two men afar off, moving like little specks on the dazzling surface of 
the lake. On coming up with them, we found they hailed from 
St. Omer—a small settlement not far ahead, and close to the river 
St. Anne ; and they put me on a trail in the snow, by sticking to 
which I should (they said) reach the settlement. 

My man, being knocked-up, and repenting him of the under- 
taking, turned back to the place where we had left our ¢raineaux, 
carrying our pot and pannikin, and ordered to rig up a booth of 
branches against the coming night. He was not quite cut out for 

“roughing it in the bush,” and would have thriven better in some 
merchant’s or lawyer’s office, sitting on a three- “legged stool, with scent, 
pomade, and a valentine. 

Walking on alone—and, in such scenery, glad to be alone— I 
dropped down on the hamlet I sought ; and tapping at a cottage 
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door, asked leave to dry my socks and eat some food. The natives, 
innocent of one word of English, sat at meat with me, eating what I 
think was a dog’s head. It reposed in a dish of broth, black as ink, 
thick as mud. My messmates, taking morsels of barley loaf in their 
hands, fished about in this pond of inky mud ; and from its Stygian 
depths brought up many crude bits of absurdity—dissevered limbs, 
small animals, and such like—and ate them with avidity. 

When they had said their graces, and given their fingers a final 
suck, I took a boy of their number to be my guide to the river. 
Coming to a mill, picturesquely placed by a brawling beck in a rocky 
gorge, I let the boy go; and following the rivulet down the wood 
soon made the river. ‘To cross was out of the question, for though 
the ice was, no doubt, strong and thick, water was running rapidly 
over its surface. So I retraced my steps, and by sunset arrived once 
more at Lac de deux Truites. I was not sorry, on looking across 
the bay, to see blue smoke curling up amongst the dark firs, and to 
hear the clear ring of an axe in the frosty twilight ; and when I found 
myself reclining on a buffalo robe, at the outskirt of a fire fit to roast 
an ox, and drinking a pannikin of hot tea, I felt that rare and holy 
feeling of being in perfect charity with all mankind, which begets 
self-complacency in the spirit of a man, and acts on the soul like 
good digestion on the body. 

My young man had contrived a snug and really artistic den of 
spruce branches ; and our roaring fire, as the blackness of night 
drew on, threw a ruddy light on the sombre forest. The frost was 
intense, making the ice and very trees crack again, with loud explosive 
reports. Fine trout, alive and well at sunset, were by 10 p.m. fried 
and eaten ; and half an hour later, after an evening pipe and a stiff 
pull at my flask of grog, we turned in for the night. 

About midnight a frightful howling, made I think by a lynx or 
loup-cervier, startled us from our dreams, and my companion bounced 
up in his bed, with a big oath. “ Des aujourd ’hui,” cried he ; “1 
renounce the damned Bush and all its beasts!” And then, either 
for very fear, or perhaps feeling his language had been too strong, he 
crossed himself and muttered an Ave. 

* Parbleu !: mon ami,” said I in a pet, “je vous l’ai dit, et je 
vous le répete encore—vous étes un véritable enfant gaté.” A 
regular fool! I was within an ace of adding; but he was a nice 
amiable youth, with a good though soft heart, and I was glad after- 
wards that my Jetit mouvement de vivacité had carried me no further 
than “ enfant gaté.” 

With a gesture of girlish horror, and laying his hand on his side, 
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the lad murmured, “ Ah! comme mon pauvre cceur battait dans ce 
moment-la !” A soft answer turneth away wrath ; and after firing a 
shot in the direction of the sound that had affrighted us, with a 
parting fling at my timid young man—“his mother’s darling ”—we 
buried the hatchet, lay down in good-fellowship, and fell asleep once 
more. 

Little birds twittering, and impudent blue-jays chattering close 
by, roused us at dawn, and we rose with the rising sun. Fanning 
the embers of last night’s fire into a flame, we breakfasted, and spent 
the livelong day in fishing. 

The following morning young Larue came out to meet us, 
steering himself by the print of our shoes in the snow. A thick 
mist drew on, with a darkness that might be felt. The silence and 
stillness were oppressive. A dead calm is often more terrifying than 
the wildest gale; one misses the company of sound. What but 
dread of silence makes the boy belated whistle ina wood? What 
but dread of silence the hardy seaman to start from sleep, if for 
one instant the churning blades do cease their thundering roar? 

We weathered the fog, huddled close in our hut. Next day, the 
fog lifting, we sent our young man back to his mother, with the 
traineaux and spoils, while Larueand I ascended a mountain. The 
ascent, on our cumbersome snow-shoes, was toilsome ; but we were 
amply repaid for all our trouble when, on gaining the bare and stony 
top, a magnificent panorama of sylvan scenery burst on our view. 

At night we fell back on the comforts of comparative civilisation 
in the little maison de pension on Lake St. Joseph. 

Two days later on, I took a regretful leave of the simple peasants 
who had housed me so hospitably, and bent my steps to Capsanté, 
twenty-two miles off, on the St. Lawrence. 


J. LAWSON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


GENERAL IGNORANCE OF LONDON. 


OTHING adds more to the pleasure of a peregrination through 
the streets of our huge, smoky, enchanting, overgrown 
London, which Victor Hugo ineptly reprobated as “ une grande ville 
sans grandeur,” than a knowledge of the history, the antiquities, and 
the associations of the places and scenes amidst which we move. 
This is a form of gratification which Londoners assiduously neglect. 
Hurried on with the breathless tide of life in the midst of which we 
dwell they pass frequently, daily it may even be, spots of beauty or 
interest not easily to be described, without wasting a solitary thought 
upon their claims or associations. This is easily understood. 
Familiarity is a great begetter of indifference, and those even who dwell 
among such exquisite surroundings as Oxford and Cambridge supply 
are apt to grow indifferent to that which is always before them. 
Unconsciously, no doubt, and almost in their own despite, they are 
influenced if they are “ made of penetrable stuff.” 


Like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 


objects of beauty amidst which we continually dwell may work 
upon us. What, however, is most remarkable is that those who live 
remote from spots of interest and beauty are rarely moved to visit 
them. I have heard of picnics to Burnham Beeches, of explorations 
of Epping Forest, of excursions to Virginia Water. The spots around 
London as distinguished from those within its circumference are 
indeed moderately familiar to us. Which of us has, however, 
undertaken a pilgrimage to Fulham Palace, on the beauty of which 
I recently dwelt? Which of us, whose occupation is not in the City, 
knows of the still courts that lurk close to the most crowded thorough- 
fares and under the sound of Bow Bells? To the dome of St. Paul's; 
the Tower, and other spots, we were taken in youth ; and municipal 
hospitality or state may have led us to the Mansion House or the 
Guildhall. There, however, ordinarily end the explorations of those 
who are not what are known as City men. 
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Soutu LonpDoN. 


HESE questionings or reflections have been begotten by the 
appearance of Sir Walter Besant’s ‘South London,”! the most 
recent and one of the most important contributions to our knowledge 
of the capital. The volume is a companion to the “ Westminster” 
and the “ London” of the same writer, works which, greatly to my 
regret, and to some extent to my shame, I have not read. I judge, 
however, that the scheme of the latest volume is to some extent more 
ambitious and more elaborate than that of itspredecessors. The book 
itself deals with London south of the Thames, from Battersea on the 
west to Greenwich on the east, from the mouth of the Wandle to that 
of the Ravensbourne, and gives the history of the district from the time 
when the whole constituted the Great South Marsh until to-day, when 
the population of what consisted once of a few scattered hamlets is 
counted by millions. Sir Walter does not claim to preserve very 
many of the associations, since every vestige of spots formerly of 
historical interest has vanished, and no tradition is left even of the 
name. The south had once its share of the royal palaces, dotted 
round London like beads upon a string. Palaces at one time or 
another existed at Kennington, Eltham, Greenwich, Kew, Hampton, 
Windsor, Cheam, and Streatham. Many of these—most of them, 
Sir Walter will have it—are “clean forgotten.” Nonsuch has entirely 
disappeared ; of Kennington not one stone remains upon another, 
not a tradition concerning it being left, though “part of the ruins 
were still standing only a hundred years ago.” Eltham preserves 
some ruins of the buildings of Edward IV. Other buildings of 
beauty or importance remain; and the Church or Cathedral of 
St. Mary Overies, Lambeth Palace, and other ecclesiastical spots, 
still challenge attention. 


ATTRACTIONS OF SOUTHERN LONDON. 


S it or is it not a fact that the south of the Thames is less familiar 

to the pleasure-seeker, or even to the antiquary, than the north ? 

I fancy so. Unlike the London of the time of Elizabeth, when the 
principal theatres and places of entertainment—the Globe, the 
Rose, Paris Garden, the Bear Garden—were all on the south side, 
the places of amusement, as well as the great residential hotels and 
fashionable shops, are now on the northern bank. The distance alone 
will account for the comparative neglect of the south. Though some- 
thing both of an explorer and an antiquary, I know little concerning 

1 Chatto & Windus, 
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the edifices of Southern London. Greenwich I have, of course, seen, 
as who has not? though I fear its culinary reputation is responsible 
for some of my visits. St. Mary Overies I have explored, and I have 
there met Sir Walter himself, similarly, if more actively, occupied; 
and I have even in bygone years made a sort of pilgrimage to 
the Tabard and the White Hart. I have never, however, seen 
Lambeth Palace, and should like to know how many of my readers 
are in a similar plight. Sir Walter’s volume inspires a strong desire 
to visit this and other spots ; it remains to be seen whether the ambi- 
tion will be potent enough to conquer the inertia always existent 
when a place is within easy reach, and any day not otherwise occupied 
may be devoted to an exploration. One other scene that I have 
visited is Battersea Park, the tropical gardens at which no one can 
afford to neglect. It is probable that the recent development of 
cycling has rendered these magical gardens familiar to thousands to 
whom a decade ago they were unknown. 


Str WALTER BESANT’S LONDON PICTURES. 


AVING introduced to some, it may be, Sir Walter’s pleasant 
and edifying volume, which, with its abundant and well- 
executed designs, must needs be welcome to all whom London 
scenes and life attract, I must dismiss it with a mere passing reference 
to one or two matters of interest. It is difficult to believe that we 
are reading about Southwark or Lambeth, and not about Western 
Africa, when we peruse the account of the Great South Marsh, as it 
at one time existed. ‘‘No trees stood upon this morass, no flowers 
of the field flourished there, no thorns and bushes grew, no cattle 
pastured there ; the wild deer were afraid of it ; there were no crea- 
tures of the land upon it. . . . Noman could live upon that marsh; 
its breath after sunset and in the night was pestilential.” Quaint 
and curious is it to view the appearance, more than a thousand years 
later, of the Surrey end of London Bridge from High Street, South- , 
wark, with the arched entry flanked at both sides by huge towers 
apparently of Norman architecture, recalling to the memory those at 
Angers. From tower and archway rise spears and lances with the 
heads of so-called traitors. Contrast with this feudal edifice the great 
commercial bridge of to-day, as it is shown in another design. 
Things theatrical play necessarily a considerable part, and the 
illustrations include the Globe Theatre, the Bear Garden, the Hope 
Theatre, and the interior of the Old Swan Theatre. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 








